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Notes, 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF ‘THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS DIRECTORY.’ 

Tue diamond jubilee of this valuable 
guide deserves record in ‘N, & Q’ When 
the first volume was issued in 1846 the 
press was in its infancy, and a_ small 


12mo was suflicient to give full particulars | 


of all the journals then published. The 
present volume is a handsome royal 8vo 
containing over 600 pp. Those desirous of 
studying the progress of the press should 
look through the sixty volumes published by 
Messrs. Mitchell, for in them they will find a 
complete record year by year. The advance 
during the last five years has been by leaps 
and bounds. Especially is this noticeable 
with the daily and the illustrated press: 
these have increased in a most marvellous 
degree. 

In 1846, the first year of the ‘ Directory,’ 
there were only 12 daily papers pub 
lished in England and 2 in Ireland; now 
there are 184 published in England, 18 in 


Sabine, 251— | 


| 2.758, of which 600 are of a religious cha- 
racter. The restrictions and taxation until 
1861, when the press was made entirely free 
by the repeal of the paper duties, were so 
great that only large capitalists could incur 
the risk of starting a newspaper. Any 
one printing or ——— a paper not duly 
stamped incurred a penalty of 50/. for every 
single copy. The advertisement duty—l1s. 6d. 
upon each advertisement—had to be paid 
within twenty-eight days, and the authori- 
ties refused to supply stamps if the duty 
was in arrear. Mr. Ingram, the founder 
of The Illustrated London News, stated in 
1851 to Sir Charles Wood, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that he paid more, in many 
cases, for advertisement duty than he 
received for the advertisements, as it fre- 
quently happened that he never received a 
farthing of the amount due to him. There 
were several modes adopted by adver- 
tisers to avoid the tax, including dogs carry- 
ing advertisements, and advertising vans. 
| Tickets for the Panorama of the Nile at the 
| Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, were dropped all 
| over London by means of balloons, the finder 
having the privilege of admission at half- 
price. I have one of these, picked up in 
| Leicester Square. Displayed advertisements 
'in the daily papers were not adopted for 
| many years, Z'hke 7'imes being specially con- 
servative in the matter, and four-fifths of 
the advertisements in that paper were, on an 
average, under ten lines. 

On looking at ‘The Newspaper Press 
Directory’ for 1856 it is seen at a glance 
what an impetus had been given by the 
repeal of the compulsory stamp. Among 
the new-comers was 7’he Saturday Review, 
started on the 3rd of November, 1855. The 
opening address stated that “the immediate 
motive of coming before the public is fur- 
|nished by the impetus given to periodical 
literature by the repeal of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act.” The stamp had been abolished 
in the previous June. By the new Act it 
was optional for newspapers to print upon 
—— or unstamped paper; but the 

rivilege of retransmission by post was 
limited to a period of fifteen days. The 
weight was not to exceed four ounces for a 
penny. Mr. Cowan advocated a halfpenny 
postage for every two ounces, but Mr. Glad- 
stone believed that this would entail a heavy 


Ireland, and 29 in Wales, Scotland, and the | loss. Previous to the abolition of the stamp 
Channel Isles. In 1846 the total number of | it was easy to know the exact circulation of 
papers published in the United Kingdom | each paper, as this was given in the Parlia- 
was 551; now the number is 2,461. Maga- | mentary returns. 7'he /l/ustrated London News 
zines have also progressed in proportion. In| had a sale of 130,000, and 7'he 7'imes 59,000. 
1846 there were only 200; now there are | The Atheneum, The Builder, and a few others 
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were regarded as class papers, and were 
allowed toissue stamped and unstamped copies. 
This privilege was also extended to /unch, 
8,000 of which were published stamped, and 
32,000 unstamped. My father, seeing what 
an additional labour the attixing of stamps 
on covers would mean to newsagents, besides 
the temptation to boys employed in the 
stamping, appealed to Sir Cornewall Lewis to 
grant permission for newsagents to have their 
covers with an impressed stamp, with the 
name and address of the sender. This, after 
correspondence and interviews with the 
authorities of the Board of Inland Revenue 
and the Post Office extending over twelve 
months, my father secured, and the result 
was announced in 7'he Atheneum of the 
20th of June, 1857. He also suggested a 
3d. stamp, but it was not until June, 1859, 
that covers with this stamp could be obtained. 


It will hardly be believed that,notwithstand- | 


ing the various charges made for postage, 
there were at that time only four different 
kinds of stamps issued, namely, 2¢7., 6¢., 
and Is. My father further suggested that 
stamps should have printed upon them the 
weight of printed matter they would carry. 

Reference to ‘The Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory’ of 1862 will show the great increase of 
papers and magazines on account of the 
repeal of the paper duties. My father esti- 
mated the total issue of newspapers and 
class journals in 1860 at 118,799,200 ; in 1864 
it was 195,062,400. The increase in magazine 
literature was equally remarkable. The re- 
peal of the duties caused quite a scare among 
some stationers, and the ‘‘rag scarecrow’ 
provided a subject for Punch. The Times took 
things very seriously, and stated that “ what- 
ever substances may be used to supplant the 
supply of rags, the public may take it as an 
indisputable fact that paper of any quality 
worthy to be called paper must depend for 
its fibre upon rags.” At the present time 
paper composed entirely of rag is confined to 
the most expensive kinds. Now nearly all 
our best paper is largely made from esparto 
grass. The eminent horticulturist Dr. Lind- 
ley was one of the first to show the 
quantity of fibre available in the common 
furze for the manufacture of paper. 

Joun C. Francts. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE GREAT SEAL OF SCOTLAND. 
A Frew days ago the following notice ap- 
peared in Scotsman :— 
“The Lord President read the extract from the 


Gazette announcing that the Marquis of Linlithgow 
had been sworn as Secretary for Scotland; and 


stated that as neemenege | for Scotland the Marquis 
was ex oslicio Keeper of the Great Seal, and would 
now take the oaths. His Lordship then adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance and the official oath ; 
and the Marquis having signed the oaths, the cere- 
mony ended.’ 
| It was an occasion of interest, and a few 
| notes bearing on the office may be acceptable. 
From the earliest days the Great Seal has 
played an important part in the history of 
the country. After the celebrated arbitra- 
| tion of Edward I. in the case of the com- 
peting aspirants to the Scottish throne, 
| upon which by his decree John Baliol was 
confirmed in the succession, the Seal was 
| broken in four parts, and put into a leathern 
| bag to be retained in the treasury of England 
as a monument of his sovereignty over Scot- 
land. Letters of new infeftment or con- 
firmation, summons, or letters of remission 
were all “ passed under the white wax.” 
| Great care was taken in the making and 
custody of the Seal. An instance may be 
recorded, and perhaps it would be better to 
| give it in the words of the chronicler :— 


Forsamekle as the Kingis Majestie (James VI.), 
oure Soverane Lord, upoun speciall and wechtie 
considerationis moving him, being resolvit, God 
willing, to pas in Norroway and to obviat the im- 
pedimentis maid for the transporting of the Quene, 
his darrest spous, in this seasoun (October, 1589), 
hes commandit his Chancellair to tak his grite 
seill and signet with his Majestie for sie necessair 
occaisionis as the samin may happin to be imployed 
in during his Hieness remaining furth of the cun- 
trey; and yet not willing that his Hieness awne 
subjectis or utheris, having necessarilie to do with 
the saidis grite seill and signet, salbe frustrat and 
disapointit tha’rof at all oceaisionis, his Majestie 
with avise of .‘s Secreit Counsaill ordanis and 
commandis his siid Chancellair, be himself or his 
depute in his name, to caus mak ane uthir grite 
seill and grite signett, according to the forme and 
proportioun of the utheris, als neir as may be in all 
pointis off quhatsumevir metale, to serve and be 
used and imployd be Mr. Johnne Laying depute to 
the said Lord Chancellair, in keping of the saidis 
grite seill and signett to all things necessair to be 
past thairwith, and willis and declaitis that the 
making of the saidis grite seill and signett salbe na 
cryme to the goldsmyth makaris thairof, nor to the 
said Chancellair or the said Mr. Johnne, nor that 
they nor nane of thame salbe callit or accused for 
the same criminalie nor civilie be ony maner of 
way in tyme cuming.” 
It was evidently recognized that there might 
be considerable danger of misapplication 
were two seals allowed to be in existence 
after a certain time, so a special provision 
was inserted that on the king’s return from 
Norway the last-made seal was to be “ brokin 
doun and distroyit immediatlie.” 

In 1605 James VI. wrote to Lord Berwick, 
Treasurer of “ North Britain” and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that as it had ‘*pleasit 
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God to amplifie and extend our dominionis 
ouer all Greit Britane, France, and Ireland,” 


it was necessary that some changes should | 


be made on the seal, and gave orders that 
**oure greate seale and signett of Scotland” 
should be renewed and handed over to the 
custody of the Chancellor. He was ordained to 
“have and carry it befoir him to all Councill and 
other honourableand publict meittings, as a speciall 
mark of the King’s favour to him, and in respect 
quhairof the Ist place in all sick meittings nixt to 
the King, or sic as represents his persone, is due to 
him be reason of the authoritie of the said greate 
seale quilk euer sould be befoir him.” 

In the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a rather singular case occurred. There 
was a scheme promulgated for the plantation 
of forfeited lands in Ulster, and a number of 
applications came from Scotland. In 1610 
the Scottish portion of the business was 
withdrawn from the Scottish Privy Council, 
and taken to London, so that all the allot- 
ments to Scottish applicants were passed 
under the Great Seal of England. 

In the following year the king was at 
Greenwich, and while there he approved of 
the Book of Rates for Scotland, which had 
been drawn up by the officials, and “ whiche 

300k for the bettir authoritie thairof we have 

signet with our hand, and have thought 
fitting that our Grite Seale salbe appendit 
and hung thairto.” 

When the son of James, Prince Charles, 


was made Prince of Scotland, it was neces- | 


sary that the requisite signets should be 
provided. Accordingly, with the “advyse 
and consent of our darrest Lord and Fader, 
the Kingis Majestie,” Charles issued orders 
to “‘Charlis Dikesone, sinker of the ironis of 


his Majesteis coyne in Scotland,” to prepare | 


designs for a seal. These were in due time 


submitted for approval, and after some} 


alterations were accepted. The aforesaid 
engraver was to 

**mak, grave and sink in dew and comelie forme ane 
greit seale, haveing of the ane syde the Scottische 


and Inglische armes within a sheild, the Scottische | 


armes being in the first plaice, with ane lambell 
and oppin croun abone the sheild, and on the ane 
syde of the armes ane unicorne and on the uther 
syde ane lyoun, ather of them haveing ane lambell 
aboute thair craig hingand dounwairt, with this 
circomescriptioun Macnem Caron 
Scorrar eT WALLIAE Principis Dectis, 
ETc., and at the bigining of the circomescriptioun 
ane thrissill and on the uther syde of the said seale 
oure portrat upoun horsbak armed with a sword in 
oure right hand reatcheing abone our heade and 
with plumasche upoun oure heade, and that upoun 
the counter of our horsse thair be a thressill and 
upoun the comparisoun of our horsse a lyoun within 
a scheild haveing ane lambell at the heade of the 
sheild, and that the horse heade be armed with a 
litill plumasche upoune his heade.” 


| From later information we learn that for 


his workmanship on the Great Seal, two 
signets, and ‘tua casshettis,” the engraver 
was paid some four hundred and sixty 
pounds, which sum included the furnishing 
of the silver. 

In the days of the Protector a letter was 
written from the Council in Whitehall to 
Scotland asking for particulars as to the use 
of the Great Seal in Scotland, so that there 
might be uniformity of procedure between 
the two countries. A reply was sent stating 
the occasions on which it was required, and 
that in the meantime the trust of it was put 
in commission in a member of the Council. 
3y an ordinance passed 24 July, 1655, it was 
decreed “that a Great Seale and other 
usuall and necessary Seales for Scotland 
be provided,” and Samuel Disbrow was 
appointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and for- 
his services and those of his under officer the 
sum of 200/. was apportioned. It was fixed 
| that, according to precedent, he should attend 
at the hearing of all Exchequer cases with 
the emblem of his office. 

When, in the reign of Anne, the question 
of a union between England and Scotland 
arose, it was decided that the Commissioners 
from Scotland for its consideration should 
be appointed under the Great Seal of Scot- 
land. On the consummation of that union 
in 1707, ove of the clauses agreed to decreed 
that in future there should be one Great 
Seal for the United Kingdom, differing from 
the one hitherto used in either country: 
| But this proviso was inserted :— 

** And that a seal in Scotland after the Union be 

alwayes kept and made use of in all things relating 
to private Rights or Grants, and which only con- 
cern Offices, Grants, Commissions, and private 
rights within that Kingdom.” 
__ This was the seal of which the Marquis of 
| Linlithgow accepted the custody, and from. 
| its history it can be seen that the rights of 
its possession and use in Scotland should be 
jealously guarded. J. Linpsay Hitson. 

Jedburgh Public Library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


THERE appears to be more need than ever 
before for the preparation of a bibliography 
of bibliographies and of the general subject 
of bibliography. This task, if newly at- 
tempted, should be performed in a co-opera- 
tive manner and executed with due regard’ 
to its international aspect. It would be 
desirable to have the notices given (severally- 
complete by themselves) partially classified, 
or so expressed as readily. to admit of sub- 
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sequent classification in accordance with a 
decimal system like that adopted by the 
Institut International de  Bibliographie, 
Brussels, whose purview is unrestricted. 
This would be facilitated by placing in 
italics, so far as practicable, the key-words 
of specific notices. The lists supplied could, 
perhaps, be accompanied by brief remarks 
touching upon organized bibliographical 
work and general sources. The ‘Carnegie 
Institution Handbook to Learned Societies’ 
(a second and, in some ways, a greater 
*Minerva’), now in preparation under the 
editorship of Mr. J. David Thompson, will, 
it is said, constitute a bibliography of the 
publications of those bodies. It will enume- 
rate works issued by the Bibliographical 
Society, London, the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society, &e. It would be an act 
of supererogation here to describe the ‘ Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature’ 
now being published annually for the Inter- 
national Council by the Royal Society, or to 
specify in detail, at this time, the contri- 
butions for which students are indebted to 
national, governmental, or quasi - govern- 
mental undertakings. The scope of inquiry, 
if thus limited, would still be sufficiently 
extensive to satisfy the most ambitious. 
What more appropriate or accessible place 
could be chosen or found for the publication 
of such information than the columns of 
‘N. & Q, the rade mecum of all reference 
librarians and investigators! In submitting 
a few notices, gathered here and there, the 


writer desires to direct especial attention to | 


the list of ‘ Bibliographies of Bibliographies’ 
(designated O16; O16: 016), an exceedingly 
useful work, a compilation by the President 
of the Bibliographical Society of Chicago, 
who is a member of the Council of the 
sibliographical Society of America. The 
book comprises 156 titles. 


GENERAL Works [01). 
Cole, George Watson. Compiling a bibliography. 
— Library Journal (W901), xxvi. 791-5, 859-63. 
Cole, G. W. American bibliography, general and 


local. —Jh. (ISO4), xix. 5-0. 
Ferguson, John. Some aspects of bibliography. 
102 pp. Edinburgh, 1901, G. P. Johnston. 


Josephson, Aksel G. S. International subject 
bibliographies. —Lilvary Journal (1894), xix. 226-7. 

Josephson, A. G. S. An international Congress 
of bibliography.—Scieuce [U.S.J, 1895, new series, 
ii. 74-5 

Josephson, A. G. S. Wanted—a bibliographical 
institute. Dial (1900), xxix. 48. 


Josephson, A. G. 8S. An institute for biblio- 
graphical research. — Science [U.S], 1901, new 
series, xiv. 615-16. 

Josephson, A. G. S. [A note on “ What the 


Carnegie Llnstitution might do for the advancement 


of science...... by endowing a bibliographical insti- 
tute.” }—Jh., 1902, xvi. GAS-90. 

Josephson, A. G.S. What the Carnegie Institu- 
tion could do for librarianship and bibliography.— 
The Dial, 12, xxxii. 79. <i 

Josephson, A. G.S. Plan for the organization of 
an institute for bibliographical research. Address 
delivered before American Library Association 
Magnolia, Mississippi, June 19, 102.—Reprinted 
from Proceedings, in the Library Journal, 1902 
e-61-2. ‘ 
| Johnston, W. Dawson. _ Present bibliographical 
jundertakings in the United States. — Library 
| Journal (1901), xxvi. 674-7. 
| MePike, Eugene Fairtield. On the need of an 
American bibliographical institute.—Puh/ic Libra- 
ries, January, 1905. 
Some bibliographers.—Library Jour- 
val (IS04), xix. 131-2. 

INpivipvaL 
.| Bibliography of the 
of President G. Stanley //a//.— 


Writings 
afions of the 


Clark Unive sity Library, Worcester, Mass. (1903) 
i. No. |. 

[sees] A partial list of printed works, arti- 
cles......by Eugene Fairtield Me Pike...... Comprising 
Sl notices...... Chicago [1905], Western Bureau of 


Bibliography, Budl-tin, No. 1. 
of PLaces [016). 
J. (Ik... Local bibliography (of Alcrdeen, Scot- 
land}.—Secottish Notes and Queries, second series 
vi. 26 «f passim, Aberdeen, 1904. P 
|} Cole, G. W. Bermuda in periodical literature, 
| with occasional references to other works. Seriesii., 
Part xvii. A_ bibliography. — Bu/letin of 
graphy, iv. 9-11, Boston, 1904. 
[016: 01). 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. <A list 
of /abliographies of special subjects, July, 1902 
| pp. Chicago, 1902 
| Keogh, Andrew. Some general bibliographical 
works of value to the student of English. 27 pp 
[New Haven, Conn.) Yale University, 1901. 
O16: O16 O16. 

G. Bibliographies of Béhlio- 
graphics chronologically arranged with occasional 
notes and an index. 45 pp. [Bibliographical Society 
of Chicago, Contributions to Bibliography, No. 1.) 
Chicago, Mews. [Comprises 156 titles.) 

[016: 05). 
Chicago Library Club. A list of serials 
in public libraries of Chicago and Kvranston, cor- 
rected to January, 1901. ISS pp. Chicago, 1901. 

Couper, W. J. <A bibliography of Kdinhurgh 
periodical literature. Scottish tes and Queries 
second series, vi. 5, 21, 36, 52,70, 85, ef passim, 1904. 

Murdoch, tobert. A bibliography of Aberdeen 
periodicals.—/h., vi. 74 ¢f passim, 1904. 

Murdoch, R. Libliography of Aberdeenshire 
periodicals.—Jh., vi. 42 ef passim, 1904. 
; Murdoch, R. Bibliography of Dundee periodical 
literature.—J/., vi. 90, 1904. 

SoctaL Scrences (O16: 

McCurdy, Robert Morrill. 

articles relating to holidays. 


Biblio- 


Josephson, A. 


3). 
A bibliography of 
Part L—Bulletin of 


Bibliography, iv. 5 9, Boston, 1904 
Bibliography of child study for the 
year 1902. —Publications of the Clark University 


Library, Worcester, Mass., i. No. 2, 1904, 
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year 1903.—Jb., i. No. 4, 1904. 
Purr Scrences [016 : 5). 


McPike, E. F. 


Bibliography of child study for the| priest, taking the tonsure ; I find Isis called 


“Regina Celi,” Queen of Heaven, like the 
Virgin ; and the formula of dismissal, Aaots 


A_ bibliography of Jalley’s| ddeors—not noted, by-the-by, in Liddell and 


Comet ; 1910 re : 455 ’ 
1910 return.— Popular Astronomy, xii. 459. | Scott—suggests the “ Ite, missa est ’ of later 


Arr Sciences [016 6). 
]_ Index Medicus. A monthly classified 


record of | the current my/ice! literature of the | 
Washington, D.C.} Carnegie Institution 


world 
of Washington, 1898, 

CatTaLocurs [017). 
} John Crerar Library, Chicago. <A list 
of the current periodicals in the reading - room, 
June, 102. Yi pp. Chicago, 1902. See LL. Classitied 
List, 01, Bibliography, p. 36. 

EvGENE Farrrretp McPixke, 
Member of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie, Brussels. 
Chicago. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITs Forspears. (See | 
‘Horseshoes for Luck,’ ante, pp. 9, 90, 215.) 
—As this subject has widened, I venture on 
a new heading ; but I should say that this 
note is concerned with the remarks of B. W. 
at the last reference concerning Mr. SNow- 
DEN Warp's statement that the Roman 
Catholic Christians assign the blue robe and 
moon of Isis to the Virgin Mary. B. W. takes 
it as obvious that such attribution “has 
nothing whatever to do with heathen my- 
thology,” because it is derived from the 
Apocalypse of St. John xii. 1. Blue robes 
are then traced back to Numbers xv. 38, and 
noted as existing in present-day Palestine. 
Finally it is stated that “the earliest ex- 
amples we can find of Madonnas in art are 
Byzantine—an art which derived its inspira- 
tion from the Greek, and had no connexion 
whatever with anything Egyptian.” 

As to these contentions, | may be allowed 
to remark that the New Testament cannot, 
any less than the Old, be treated apart as if 
it were not a document of human origin, a 
step in the history of culture and _ belief 
depending on previous steps. If blue raiment 
is traced earlier, om should not the | 
crescent moon of the Virgin be similarly 
derivative? Modern masters of culture and 
anthropology (L heard one of them deal with 
this very point a few days ago at Oxford) 
clearly recognize that features of the worship 
of Cybele and Isis were transferred to the 
ritual of the Virgin Mary. They seem to me 
fully justified in so thinking. A recent | 
re-reading of the last book of the ‘ Meta-! 
morphoses’ of Apuleius suggests irresistible | 
coincidences between the ritual of Isis there 
depicted and the ecclesiastical ceremony of 
the Roman Catholic Church. To mention 
three points 


| services. 


So when a writer talks of the 
earliest Madonna in art, the anthropologist 
may reply that there is another still earlier 
under a different name, or, at any rate, that 
it is unscientific to regard such a Madonna 


las devoid of artistic, if regrettably pagan 


prototypes, which have determined even its 
characteristic features. 

As regards the reference in the Apocalypse, 
it should be noted that this splendid record 
of visions is associated not with Palestine, but 
Patmos. It shows marked divergences in 
style from the Fourth Gospel, attributed to 
the same author. One critic has found it 
Oriental, another Hellenic in stamp. The 
two influences were once clearly interdepen- 
dent, and no cleavage, such as B. W. discovers 
between Byzantine and Egyptian, can be 
established for early times. Egypt came 
before Greece in statuary of the first mark. 

Christianity is, in fact, an historical reli- 
gion, and such broad treatment as is 
suggested above should not be offensive to 
any cultivated mind, It is certainly not 
confined to anthropologists and agnostics, 
and I think it well to place on record two of 
the many statements concerning the subject 
I have noted—the first by a clergyman of the 
Church of England :— 

“That the Christian Church in its cult, in its 
organization, in its theology, assimilated and trans- 
muted notions and usages of many peoples, nations, 
and languages, is a historical fact, and is an objec- 
tion to the Christian Religion only in the minds 
of those who confuse origin with signiticance, and 
think that what has developed from a simpler 
state may be judged by the criterion of its earlier 
form. The true nature of a thing is not what it 
starts from, but what it becomes. Years ago Mrs. 
Carlyle said, in her pithy way, that it did not 
interest her to know whether or no her grand- 
father was an oyster, as she certainly was not one 
herself, a saying which implies the only true 
method for regarding any historical institution.” 
—‘ Christianity and History’ (Finch & Co., 1905), 
by J. N. Figgis. 

The writer just quoted adds a passage from 
John Henry Newman, the most distinguished 
representative in this country for many years 
of the Roman Catholic creed :— 

“The doctrine of a Trinity is found both in the 
East and in the West; so is the ceremony of wash- 
ing; so is the rite of Sacritice. The doctrine of the 
Divine Word is Platonic ; the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is Indian; of a divine kingdom is Judaic: 
of angels and demons is Magian ; the connexion of 
sin with the body is Gnostic; celibacy is known to 


only: I find Lucius, the new | Bonze and Talapoin; a sacerdotal order is Egyptian ; 
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the idea of a new birth is Chinese and Eleusinian ; 
belief in sacramental virtue is Pythagorean; and 
honours to the dead are a polytheism.” 

In face of such declarations students of the 
human faculty and its development, whatever 
their belief, ought to be allowed to prosecute 
their researches without being abused. The 
words “pagan” and “heathen,” curiously 
enough, are etymologically free from the 
suggestion of unbelief and patronage which 
the overwhelming force of Christianity has 
impressed upon them. They merely mean a 
dweller in the village and the heath. But 
their association with benighted ignorance 
may well be offensive to those who are ac- 
quainted with great minds like those of 
.Eschylus, Socrates, Plato, Lucretius, espe- 
cially in a general state of culture which 
does not recognize their importance, though 
the world of to-day derives benefit from their 
imperishable legacy to human thought. 

Barrie Freer 1788. — Te 
evr and New Daily Advertiser of 
Tuesday, 8 July, 1788, has the following 
under the head “Petersburgh, Extract of a 
Letter, June 10” 

“Though everything has been hurry and con- 
fusion here for several weeks past, the fleet has not 
yets siled, nor is it, indeed, as yet ready ; some of 
the large ships, from 7@ to SO guns, at Cronstadt, 
have not %®) men on board, and of those half at 
least are landsmen, wholly unacquainted with 
navalaffairs. The vessels on the Gulf at Archangel, | 
and other pr es, have been stript for sailors, who 
are arrived here; but even these have by no means 
equalled the demand for the men-of-war fitting 
Which amounts to twenty-three sail, of which 
seventeen are of the line, from 66 to 100 guns, of 
which last there are two, on board one of which, 
# Catherine, Admiral (now Comte) Greig has his 
tlag. Vaul Jones, by which name the American 
officer is known here, has not resigned his com- 
mand: the majority of the British officers refuse, 
however, to serve under him; nor has any step yet 
been taken to accommodate the difference. This 
occasions no small difficulties, though the officers 
have not yet left their ships: their remonstrances 
to the Admiralty only are that they cannot serve 
under the American: and that they will lay down 
their commissions rather than serve.” 

There is so much of interest in this that I 
hope space may be found for it in‘ N, & Q’ 

Ernest B. Savace. 


Rvesstan 
Crazett 


St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


Wirrat Hernir.—The following extract 
from The Chester Chronicle of 24 December 
jast seems to deserve record in ‘N. & Q.’:— 
® “The Hermit of Epping was a commonplace 
character compared with Frederick Kruger, the 
Hermit of Wallasey, who has been fined at Liscard 
for keeping nearly a score of dogs without a license 
in his ramshackle hut on the seashore. Kruger's 


shelter is a corrugated iron shed, ]2ft. in length 
and 6ft. broad. An apology for a chimney-pot 
peeps from the roof. There are two ‘windows,’ 
one without glass, the other stuffed with rag. An 
outer defence-work, intended for intrusive dogs 
and asses, is composed of a collection of broken 
bottles with protruding business ends. Kruger 
himself is a bent, ill-clad, garlic-flavoured old man 
of some sixty years. He wears a rubber collar, a 
buttonless waistcoat, and an irrepressible ‘ dickey.’ 
He carries himself absent-mindedly, and vows that 
he has completely forgotten his age. But Kruger is 
not so ill-favoured as he looks. Until he was 
compelled to part with it, there was inside his hut 
a grand piano, on which he played the old masters 
to his audience of scarecrow dogs; and being a 
scholar and a linguist, he occasionally treats them 
to readings from the Greek and Latin classics, 
varied with original discourses in English, French, 
and Italian. Kruger was a law graduate of Meck- 
lenburg. He studied at Munich, Rostock, Berlin, 
and Leipzig Universities for the German consular 
service. He could have joined the staff in Peking, 
but he wanted a European appointment, and, 
failing that, he preferred his present romantic 
existence. in which he is supported by a periodical 
allowance from Germany. ‘The fact that he has 
not a friend in the world disturbs him not; all he 
asks is to be left alone with his devoted dogs and 
his companionable books.” 


T. Cann HuGues, M.A, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Vapstexa Cuurcn, Norway. — In the 
church at Vadstena is the following interest- 
ing inscription in Latin, running round the 
edges of an incised slab, which is translated 
by Du Chaillu in his ‘ Land of the Midnight 
Sun’ (vel. ii. p. 338) accompanying a sketch 
it:— 

“Here rests her Highness Queen Philippa, wife 
of Erik, formerly King of Sweden, Gctaland, 
Denmark, and Norway, and Duke of Pomerania— 
daughter of Henry 1V., King of England, France, 
— Ireland—who died on the Sth of January, 

30. 

She was the youngest child of Henry IV., 
was born at Peterborough in 1394, and died 
at Vadstena 1430, aged thirty-six years. On 
the slab is incised the Crucifixion, the feet of 
the figure perforated by one nail. On the 
dexter side is the coat of arms of England 
impaled with that of France, surmounted 
with a helmet having on it the crest of 
England. The lady was, of course, the grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Queen Philippa, 
consort of Edward III. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


~ 


Srenser’s ‘ famous 
poem has some curious small flaws in tech- 
nique, which I point out in the hope thata 
better text may be producible than any to 
which I have access. 

It consists of twenty-three stanzas, elabg- 
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rately melodious in rime-effects. Five stanzas | different form in the Wyclittite versions. The 


(Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6) are of eighteen lines, rimed 


ababecdedeefggf/xx, those in italic being 
short lines. Three stanzas (Nos. 10, 16, 21) of | is numbered exxxvi.). The 
eighteen lines are a variant of the same form, 


Septuagint has éxi rais iréacs; the Vulgate 
“in salicibus” (of course in these the Psalm 
Hebrew word is 
| 37, and I do not think there is any doubt 


viz., ababecdeddfggfyyxx ; that is, instead of | that this means a “ willow "; it is so rendered 


a third f we have a third d, and instead of an 
e couplet in the middle, a y couplet penul- 
timate. 


Thirteen stanzas (Nos. 3, 7-9, 11-14, 17-19, | 


20, 22) are of nineteen lines: ababecdcdeefgg- 


fyyxx. Of these, No. 11 is reduced to the 


norm by reading womanfed in the eighth 


line. As the present reading womanhood 


‘in Isa. xv. 7 and xliv. 4, as well as in a few 
‘other places, so that it is difficult to see why 
/Coverdale gave the more indefinite word 
* tree.” W. T. Lyxx. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 


rimes to nothing, the emendation is as cer- formation on family matters of only private interest 


tain as it is slight. 

There remain two abnormal stanzas. No. 15 
has only seventeen lines. The interpolation 
of a tenth line d would assimilate it to the 
type of Nos. 10, 16,21. For example :— 

When once the Crab behind his back he sees, 
and down to southward flees :] 
or [that wounded Hercules. } 

The twenty-third stanza {eighteen lines) 
could be assimilated to the nineteen-liners by 
the insertion of an antepenultimate y. This 
is the more desirable, as the penultimate line 
at present has no matching rime at all. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of this, 
[taking the present bliss, ] 
and cease till then, &c. 
H. K. J. 8. 


Joun Gwynyetu.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 408, 
says: ‘* Probably he died before the end of 
Queen Mary’s reign.” However, ‘ The Chro- 
nicle of St. Monica’s, Louvain,’ edited by 
Dom Adam Hamilton (London, Sands, 1904), 
at p. 81, speaking of Jane Vaughan, whose 
mother was a Tudor of the blood royal, 
says :— 

“Her uncle by the mother’s side, named Mr. 
Guinnith, who was a priest and had been curate of 
a parish church in London in Catholic times [é.e., 
rector of St. Peter's, Cheapside, 1545 to 1556], could 
not assist her in all so well as he desired, tou a 
long time kept in prison when heresy came in.” 
Jane Vaughan, then widow Wiseman, died 
1610. Joun B. WAInewRIGHT. 


Tue Werrinc Wittow. —The distinctive 
name of this species of willow is in allusion 
to Ps. exxxvii. 2, for which reason also 
Linneus gave it the botanic name Saliir Lahy- 
onica, though it is really a native of China 
and the Far East. But this derivation from 
the Psalm is obscured in the Prayer Book ver- 
sion by the rendering there given, “ upon the 
trees that are therein.” This was first adopted 
by Coverdale (1535) and copied into the Great 
Bible ; but the translators of 1611 restored 
the word “ willow,” which js, in fact, used in a 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Avutnors aND THEIR First Booxs.—I am 
anxious to obtain particulars of the adven- 
tures and misadventures of authors with 
their first books, and the names of both. 
Many facts and much fiction surround the 
subject, and my object is to get at the truth. 
Any information will be received gratefully. 
If agreeable, please write direct to 

S. J. Aparr Firz-Gera.p. 

9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

[ Was there not a series in The Idler on * Authors 
and their First Books '*%) 


Sr. Aytotr.—There is an ancient house 
near Saffron Walden, moated, and decorated 
with much carved work, which has long 
been known as St. Aylott’s. Will some 
reader inform me whether Aylott is a saint 
recognized in any calendar? 

I. CHaLKLey GoUuLpD. 


Divinc-BELt.—Can any of your readers 
tell me when the diving-bell was first made 
use of in England or Scotland? I find it 
employed at Tobermory in Mull, in the year 
1665, to attempt to recover treasure from the 
Spanish vessel lying there at the bottom of 
the sea. Was this the first occasion of its 
being used ? Joun WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[The first quotation in the ‘N.E.D. is from 
Evelyn's ‘Diary,’ 19 July, 1661: We tried our 
Diving-Bell, or Engine, in the water-dock at 
Deptford.” ] 


War Mepvats.—I should be glad to hear 
from your readers the best book on English 
/war medals, &c. I want one thoroughly up 
to date, and giving all clasps, colours of 
ribbons, &e. C. J. Mircuect, Major. 

Barracks, Tipperary. 

Guarp.—Ofticers in this corps 
are alluded to in Historical Manuscripts 
Commission Reports, time of Charles II. 
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What was the corps! Why were they se 
called? Are they embodied in another regi- 
ment ! E. G. C. 

[The explanation of the name may be seen in the 
following extract from Zhe London Gazette of 1709: 
* His Excellency proceeded to the Castle, attended 
by the Privy-Council, with the Guard of Battel- 
Axes” (‘N.E.D.,” Several works in which 
information may be found are mentioned at SS. 
vi. 1S.) 


Veuteate. — No critical edition of the 
Vulgate has, I believe, been printed in this 
country at anything approaching to a mode- 
rate price. Such seems desirable. Will not 
one of our great publishing firms—say one of 
our University presses—oblige us with it? 

Maro, 

** FEBRUARY FILL DYKE.”—This locution is 
so common as to be “proverbial.” Every 
one whom 1] ask knows it; and I observe 
that *‘ Luke Ellis,” in a letter to Zhe Echo, 
uses it, but offers no explanation of its origin. 
Can any reader explain it? 

I ought to add that I have searched at the 
B.M. both of Dr. Brewer's books, dictionaries, 
and other possible sources of infi rination, but 
in vain. As a matter of “statistics” it is 
not true. Epwarp P. WoLrersTan. 

We have been long familiar with the weather 
saying, “January freeze pot to fire; February fill 
dyke; March comes and mucks it out.” See also 
9S. v. 188, 277, 384, W2.] 


Vow Gorvos Famity.—In December, 1889, 
General Hellmuth von Gordon died at 
Dresden. At the present moment there are 
several Von Gordons in the German army, 
notably Hauptmann von Gordon, of the 
Hanseatic Infantry Regiment (No. 27), and 
Oberlieutenants Iranz and Adolf, of the 
Guard Cuirassier Regiment. Can any of 
your German readers give information about 
this family ! Is it of Scots origin ? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Cromer Street.—I shall be pleased to 
have some information about the history 
and architectural eccentricities of No. 123, 
Cromer Street. Built at the back of a paved 
yard, about & ft. below the ground-level, the 
front wall, terminating just above the second 
floor, is ornamented in a remarkable manner. 
In addition to several busts, plaques, and 
grotesque heads, there are two shields bearing 
long inscriptions in Hebrew characters, now 
almost obliterated with paint. A floriated 
design in relief runs up both sides, and the 
roofline is crowned by a stone lion. The 
present occupiers have no information other 


than that “it was occupied by a Mr. Lucas, 


who was a builder, and did work probably 


for a good many of the Jewish families in 
the neighbourhood.” Some better explanation 
must be forthcoming. The difference of level 
seems to indicate that it was built before the 


thoroughfare and neighbouring property 
was laid out. Its appearance, and the name 
of the court at the side (Lucas Place, 


formerly Greenland Grove), suggest its first 
comparative isolation ; and the inscription 
and ornamentation justify a belief in some 
association with Richard Brothers or.one of 
his enthusiastic converts. These are only 
suggested clues to what is probably an 
interesting {ncident in local history. 
ALeck ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Tue Horsererry, Westminster.— Was this 
place ever recognized as one from which 
distances were officially measured? I raise 
this query, as on the wall of a wharf a few 
yards north of Lambeth Bridge, and either 
now or very recently in the occupation of 
Alcott’s Paving and Construction Company, 
Limited, nearly opposite Romney (late Vine) 
Street, and numbered 65, Millbank Street, is 
a diamond-shaped iron tablet bearing the 
inscription “24 miles from the Post Ottice.” 
There is no date or other indication of the 
age of the tablet (which is in a good state 
of preservation), nor any clue as to the 
authority by which it was placed in position. 
[ suppose the post office alluded to is that in 
Lombard Street, as Walcott, in ‘ Memorials 
of Westminster,’ 1849, says :— 

“The Government contractor, Mr. Vidler, lived 
in a house that had been built in the middle of Mill- 
bank by Sir John Crosse, Bart., the brother of the 
brewer; and to it the mailcoaches, before the 
unromantic days of railroads, nsed to be driven in 
annual procession upon the King’s birthday, from 
Lombard Street. At noon, the horses belonging to 
the different mails being decked out with new har- 
ness—the guards and coachmen decorated with 


| beautiful nosegays—the postboys in scarlet jackets 


on horseback in advance, the cavalcade set out ; 
and at 5 vom. returned to the General Post Otlice.” 

The tablet has often excited not a little 
comment, but, so far as I can trace, nothing 
has been definitely learnt about it. I can find 
no mention of the place in any of the books 
of roads I have been able to look at. 

W. Hartanp-OXx ey. 
Westminster. 


Litrte or Hatsteap.—I should be glad if 
you or one of your readers could give me 
information as to the meaning of the 


following arms and crest, or tell me how they 
might have been obtained. They are given in 
*A Visitation of Essex,’ 1664-8, and the same 


| 
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1634 by Clarencieux, I believe (or possibly 
Rouge Dragon). 

“Arms of Litle of Halsted.—Sable, a pillar ducally 
crowned between two wings expanded and joined 
to the base of the last, impaling gules, two lions 
passant ermine (Sorrell). Crest, a cock standing on 
an arrow or, combed and wattled gules (Litle).”— 
Visitation of 1634, 

“Arms of Liftell of J/alste’.—Sable, a column 
between two wings emanating from the base of the 
column and surmounted by a ducal coronet or. 
Crest, a cock or, combed and wattled gules, stand- 
ing on an arrow lying fesswise of the first. Geoffrey 
Litle of Halstead, in com. Essex, died 1521 and is 
there buried. Will dated 21 Jan. 1521.”—Visitation 


of 1664-8. 
W. F. 
PaLinpRoME.—I find the following palin- 
drome in a contemporary. Will some one 
give me a literal translation and explain the 
word “arepo,” which puzzles me immensely ? 
Sator arepo tenet opera rotas. 


W. H. M. 


Surname.—This well-known 
Ulster family name is from the Gaelic 
MacGiollaEain, “ son of the slave of John.” 
It has always had a fascination for me, 
because it is exceptional as a transcription. 
In most other surnames which have as their 
middle element the word giol/a it is angli- 
cized as e/, or al ; for example, MacIlheron, 
MacElfatrick, MacAleese, from the Gaelic 
MacGiollaChiarain (“son of the slave of 
Ciaran”), MacGiollaPhadruig (“son of the 
slave of Patrick ”), MacGiollalosa (“son of 
the slave of Jesus”). There area few instances 
in which giolla appears in English as a mere 
vowel, « or e—eg., MacAreavey, MacEvoy, 
from the Gaelic MacGiollaRiabhaigh, Mac- 
GiollaBhuidhe. But MacErlean comes under 
none of these heads. It is unique. Is there 
any reason why the word g/o//a, in this name 
alone, should appear in the English form 
as erl? Can any reader tell us how far back 
this perplexing e7/ can be traced ? 

Jas. Jun. 

‘Secrets IN Art Nature.’— A 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Secrets in Art and 
Nature’ was advertised to be published in 
The Liverpool Advertiser of 11 February, 1757. 
Author, Thomas Laurenson, engraver ; pub- 
lisher, R. Williamson, Liverpool. Can any 
one inform me where a copy can be seen? 

W. Turner. 
48, High Street, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

OrnettA.—Can any of your readers tell 
me if the name Ophelia occurs in parish 
registers or family records before the publi- 
cation of ‘Hamlet’? or is it at all known 
whence Shakespeare derived the name? It | 


‘occurs in Sannazaro’s ‘Arcadia’ (first pub- 
| lished in 1504), Egloga Nona, as Ofelia, and as 
lthe name of a herdsman; but it does not 
appear to be classical. A family table states 
that one John Rickman, who was baptized at 
Stanton Prior, 25 March, 1587, married Ophelia 
Marchant. As their only child, John, was 
baptized at Stanton Prior, 7 July, 1611, we 
may suppose that Ophelia Marchant was 
born between 1587 and 1590; but this is 
before the first sketch of ‘Hamlet.’ A. F. 
(Mr. F. Apams at S"* 8S. xi. 104 drew attention to 
ithe oceurrence of Ofelia as a masculine name in 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia.’ 


“OUR LIVES ARE soncs.”—In what book by 
the Rev. Thomas Gibbons—a Nonconformist 
clergyman living in London in the eighteenth 
century—are to be found these lines !— 

Our lives are songs : God writes the words, 

We set them to music at leisure, 
And the song grows glad or the song grows sad 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 


D. M. 


Philade]; vhia. 


Wartow, German Prace-NamME.—Can any 
one tell me the origin of the German place- 
name Warlow? According to a gazetteer of 
the world, there are two villages of this name, 
one in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and another 
in Prussia. Can any historical fact in_con- 
nexion with either be given? G. H. W. 


Earrincs: History.—I am anxious 
to discover whether there is any modern 
work on this subject. About 1830 or there- 
abouts a small work was published entitled 
‘The Practice of wearing Earrings: its Anti- 
quity’; but I have been so far unable to 
find a copy of it. Perhaps some reader of 
‘N. & Q. may know of other literature 
dealing with this practice, which, after nearly 
dying out, seems to be reviving again. 

Freperick T. ame. 

FE. Samvet.—On p. viii of the appendix to 
‘The British Code’ (referred to ante, pp. 49, 
94) I find this remark: “An ingenious and 
intelligent author, in an historical account 
of the British army, under the name of E. 
Samuel.” 

What was the author's real name! He 
appears only to have written the above book 
under the name of Samuel. 

THomas. 

Twins.—I shall be glad if any readers will 
help me to cases of twins, especially well- 
known people, alive or close to our own time, 
who show: 1. Close likeness, mental as well 
as physical. 2. Great dissimilarity, mental 
and physical. Rvupo DE Cordova, 
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Beplics, 
JACOBEAN HOUSES IN FLEET STREET. 
(10 S. iii. 206.) 

Tue interesting old house which formed 
vhe subject of the letter from Bray to Nichols, 
of which the contents have been communicated 
oy Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS, was not situated 
in Fleet Street, but in Shoe Lane, on the site 
of the present Farringdon Works. It repre- 
sented the ancient building called by Stow 
“QOldborne Hall,” which, according to the 
old chronicler, was “letten out into diuers 
Tenementes” (‘Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 392). It 
was, in fact, the old Manor House of the 
Manor of Holborn, which descended from 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, to the Le 
Stranges and Stanleys, Earls of Derby. At 
the end of the sixteenth century it was 
known as Derby House. In the time of 
James I. the old house was wholly or par- 
tially pulled down and reconstructed, and it 
again became fit for a nobleman’s residence. 
The history of the house during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is obscure, 
and it seems to have passed into various 
hands. In 1807, according to Hughson’s 
‘London,’ iv. 32, the principal apartment 
had been very lately used for a Dissenting 
meeting. It then passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Pontifex, Sons & Wood, after having 
been used as a coal shed and broker's shop. 
Brayley, who gives this information in his | 
* Londiniana,’ ii. 187, adds :— 

“Almost all the buildings between that spot 
and Stonecutter Street have been very recently 
demolished to make room for the new Fleet Market, 
which is now in a rapid course of erection.” 
Brayley’s book was published in 1829, the 
same year as that in which Mr. Bray wrote 
his letter. The old house did not come down 
as soon as was anticipated, for a fairly full 
description of it will be found in Allen’s 
‘History of London,’ edited by Thomas 
Wright in 1839. When it was finally pulled 
down and the present buildings erected on 
its site I have been unable to discover, but it 
was standing in 1855, as Mr. Newton in his 
* London in the Olden Time,’ p. 90, says :— 

** A part of the mansion is yet standing, and bears 
marks of some antiquity; it is presumed, however, 
that this is not the original Oldborne Hall men- 
tioned by Stow, as it is evidently an erection of the | 
time of James I.” 
It must have been demolished very soon 
after these words were written. 

A view of the old house, drawn and 
engraved by Banks, was published by R. 
Wilkinson on 1 January, 1523, and was in- | 
cluded by him in his ‘ Londina Illustrata..’ | 


The building is stated to have been then 
“in the occupation of Messrs. Pontifex Sons 
& Wood, Copper and Brass Founders.” 
Above the sketch of the house is a representa- 
tion of the fine Jacobean ceiling which 
adorned the principal room. On this ceiling 
there are three shields with the royal arms 
(one of them impaling the arms of Anne of 
Denmark), two medallions (containing re- 
spectively profiles of Romulus and Lucretia), 
and the date 1617. In style the ceiling 
resembles that which still exists at No. 17, 
Fleet Street. On another = Wilkinson 
gave a representation of the beautiful carved 
fireplace and mantelpiece which were con- 
tained in the same room. I have been 
courteously informed by a member of the 
family to whom the house belonged that 
the ceiling and mantelpiece were given by the 
then possessor to Alderman Harmer, who wa 
building a house at the time somewhere on 
the Lower Thames—my informant believes at 
Greenhithe. As Alderman Harmer died in 
1853, it is probable that the principal apart- 
ment was dismantled some years before the 
house was finally demolished. It s possible 
that these fine relics of antiquity may be 
stili in existence, and any information with 
regard to them or to the house in general 
would be gratefully welcomed. The gentle- 
man to whom I am indebted for the fore- 
going particulars tells me that, in consequence 
of the royal arms ornamenting the ceiling, 
the house was pooeneny regarded as one of 
the palaces of James I[., although there is no 
evidence that it was ever occupied by that 
monarch. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Cox- Contraction (10 ii 427; iii. 111, 
152).—I fully agree with Mr. INGLeby and 
(). V. that Mr. WiLttaMs did not answer my 
question, which was whether the reversed C 
was ever called “the horn.” He says that in 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost’ the letter C (not re- 
versed) is called **the horn.” This of course 
is begging the question. If by “the horn” 


‘is meant the con per se, then “ab spelled 


backward with the horn on his head” is 
Bacon without the help of the extra syllable 
“on” which Mr. W1ILLIAMs brings in. It is 
not necessary to be frightened about this ; it 
does not prove that “ Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare”; but it would be interesting to de- 
termine how the name got there. 

In regard to the time when the use of the 
contraction was abandoned, the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington informs me that 
it was in use in the sixteenth century ; I do 
not know how late in that century, but of 
course it might be referred to after it had 
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gone out of general use. I cannot refer, as 
requested by Q. V., to early books contain- 
ing the mark ; but the dictionaries of print- 
ing give the various forms, and some of them 
seem to me very like a horn. I have not 
supposed that “the horn” was the correct 
name of the sign; but it would seem quite 
likely that the printers might designate it 
by some such term rather than by a French 
or Latin one. Whether they did so is what 
I am trying to learn. QUIRINUS. 
[Reply also from Mr. R. L. Moreton.) 


Marmont Famiry (10 §S. iii. 189).—The 
Marshal of the Empire was Auguste-Frédéric- 
Louis Viesse (not Victor) de Marmont, Duc 
de Raguse. His arms were:— 

**Ecartelé: aux ler et 4e, d'argent, i trois bandes 
de gueules; au 2e, d’or A l’étendard de gueules 
batonné, posé en bande et chargé d’une croix 
d'argent ; au 3e, parti d’azur A la croix de Lorraine 
d'or et de gueules l’épée flamboyante d’argent, 
posce en pal; au chef brochant des ducs de l’empire.” 
He belonged to an old military family, 
originally of Burgundy, whose arms are :— 

“D’azur A une croix double et pattée d'or, parti 
de gueules i une main sénestre de carnation sortant 
d'une nuce d’argent, mouvant de la partition, et 
tenant une épée flamboyante aussi d’argent.” 

I copy from the French. 
R. W. Purrrs, Colonel. 


Scuoots First §. iii. 209). 
—Will T. B. L. kindly give reference to MS. 
or book in which he found a bequest for 
sending an heir to school, and set out the 
whole passage? Without it, it is impossible to 
tell whether ad scolas (for so, and not scholas, 
would it be spelt in 1483) meant the University 
or a grammar (¢.e., secondary) school. 

Will he also abstain from seeking schools 
in monasteries? Education was not the 
business or the pleasure of monks, but of the 
eecular clergy or of laymen. The monks 
controlled some schools, but taught none. 
Their own schools were no schools, only a 
knot of novices learning the rule of the order, 
with, especially in later times, grammar or 
song thrown in. See, on the origin of West- 
minster School, Journal of Education for 
January last. 

And, Mr. Editor, please verify your refer- 
ences. I lost a great deal of time because you 
referred T. B. L. to 9 §S. instead of 10“ §. 
i. 166, 215, 257, 269. I hoped it was some- 
thing new on the subject. A. F. Leacu. 


If T. B. L. wishes information as to schools 
in England, he will find much in Miss Rose 
Graham's paper, ‘ The Intellectual Influence 
of English Monasticism between the Tenth 
and the Twelfth Centuries,’ in the seventeenth 


volume of the new series of 7'ransactions of 
the Royal Historical Society (1903). Q. V. 

[We are sorry for the trouble caused by the wrong 
reterence. 


Bisnorp Cotenso (10 S§. iii. 187).—A long 
account of Bishop Colenso is given in the 
following : ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xi. ; Boase 
and Courtney’s ‘ Bibl. Cornub.’; F. Boase’s 
‘Mod. Eng. Biog.,’ vol. i.; ‘ The English Cyclo- 
peedia,’ Biog. Supplement ; ‘Men of the Reign’; 
and ‘ Celebrities of the Century.’ Miss AGAR 
uses the word “severance.” I think it doubt- 
ful whether Colenso ever considered himself 
severed from the Church of England; it was 
the opposition party who took the name of 
“The Church of South Africa.” An attempt 
was made in 1864 by Bishop Gray, Metro- 
politan of Cape Colony, to depose, and later, 
even to excommunicate him; but Dr. Colenso 
appealed to the Crown, the result being that 
all the above proceedings were pronounced 
“null and void” in law by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, March, 1865. 
He continued to occupy his see until his 
death, 20 June, 1883. The Rev. Sir G. W. 
Cox has written ‘ Life of J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal.’ Annié Kate Rance. 


An answer to the first part of this question 
will be found in vol. ii. of ‘The Life of Robert 
Gray, Bishop of Capetown,’ by his son the 
Rev. Charles Gray. 

F. E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


The third volume of the ‘Life of Bishop 
S. Wilberforce,’ Canon Benham's ‘ Life of 
Archbishop Tait, the second volume of 
Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘Remains,’ and Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Essays on Church and State’ 
should be referred to. F. JARRATT. 

[W. C. B. and Mr. J. A. J. Hovspen also thanked 
for replies. ] 


HerRacpic (10 §, iii. 188).— Mr. ACKERLEY 
will find that three greyhounds, and, in 
chief, three hunting-horns, are the arms of 
the Hunter family. Ss. D. C. 

PEeRsEHOUSE: SABINE (10° iii. 167).—For 
the Persehouse pedigree see vol. ii. p. 222, 
Shaw’s ‘Staffordshire.’ References to this 
family may also be found in Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ Six gentlemen with this sur- 
name are mentioned on p. 358 of Simms’s 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis.’ 

Cuas. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 
A few years ago there was a gentleman 
named Mr. iving at 


-ersehouse | 


Wolverhampton. He might, if still there, 
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ossibly give some information to Mr. P.| of our artistic imaginations. Many hours 
Montrort; but I do not know his present | and pennies have I spent in this innocent 
address. E. A. Fry. | amusement. I inquired in the Print-Room of 
Birmingham, ‘the British Museum, but without success. 
“GaLarrne” (10 S. ii, 447 531).—Au | They are as scarce as the flint, steel, and 
: tinder-box of the same period. 
Here in 1833 was produced “A new local 
| Melo-Drama on the history of an eccentric 
individual well known in the eastern part of 
the metropolis, called Dirty Dick of Leaden- 
hall Street” (time 1804). This will perhaps 
interest your contributors on ‘The Dirty Old 
Man,’ 9" S. ix. 428, 512. 


AVIL. siecle on appelait galopines jeunes 
garcons occupés dans les menus travaux de 
cuisine. 

Voici ce propos, avec son style par- 
ticulier, ce que disait Francisco Martinez 
Montijo, chef de cuisine du roi Philippe LV., 
— - livre ‘Arte de Cocina, Pasteleria, 

izcocheria y Conserveria’ :— 

*Si fuere posible, no tengas picaros sin partido, It may be +d playgoers thes ler 
y ci los tuvieres, procara con el Seior que les dé there was a Pavilion. Theatre in Newcastle 
algo, 6 con el limosnero, porque puedan tener Street, Strand ; and in 1832 another of the 
camisas limpias que mudarse, porque no hay cosa same name in Church Street, Portman Market. 
mas asquerosa que picaros retos y sucios; mas These particulars are to be seen in a collec- 
como es una simiente que el Rey Don Phelipe I. tion of playbills in the British Museum, 


(que Dios tiewe) con todo su poder no pudo echar p on 
esta gente de sus cocinas, aunque mands aiadir N. R. 65 and 66. Citas, G. SMITHERS. 
47, Darnley Road, N.E. 


mozos de Cocina y otra suerte de mozos de Cocina 
que se llaman ga/opines, todo porque no hubiese ‘© — 
picaros, y nunca se pudo remediar: solo en su “Moxmovtu STREET OF LITERATURE ” (10% 


cocina de boca no entran mas de un oficial y un S. iii, 188)—Monmouth Street, afterwards 
seg y un mozo de yt galopin, y estos: Dudley Street, Soho, is the subject of a 
estan una semana co cine } 
otros tantos por sus semanas,” ‘ Street’ in Sketches by Boz "si Monmouth 
Les références a ce sujet que je trouve laced ons passer, 
dans les livres espagnols de l’époque sont {) word a century ago, and still we _ 
trés-nombreuses. et si : pw * Monmouth Street the same.” In ‘ The Pro- 
nombreuses, et si elles peuvent intéresser | ~~ f Error’ Cowper bids the cassocked 
Q. V., j'aurai beaucoup de plaisir de les lui OF \owper bids the cassocke 
indiquer, bien soit par l'intermédiaire de huntsman 
*N. & Q.’ ou bien particuli¢rement. Go, cast your orders at your bishop's feet, 
Fiorexcio pe Unacox Send your dishonoured gown to Monmouth Street. 
Calle Benito Gutierrez, Madrid 
ener again And I think other writers than Gay, Cowper, 
FARRELL OF THE Pavition Tueatre (10% Dickens, and Macaulay have mentioned the 
S. iii. 188).—Farrell was manager in 1834,| street. Ina sermon on ‘The Robe of Righteous- 
the year of the engagement of the late Mrs. | ness,’ Daniel Burgess, a well-known Non- 
Stirling (Lady Gregory), when she appeared conformist minister, said: “If any one of 
as Miss Fanny Clifton. Her future husband, you, my brethren, would have a suit to last a 
Mr. Edward Stirling, was at that time stage | twelvemonth, let him go to Monmouth Street ; 
manager. John Farrell is mentioned in if for his lifetime, let him apply to the Court 
Oxberry’s ‘Dramatic Chronology’ as having | of Chancery.” J. A. J. Houspen, 
been born 1791, in Berwick Street, Soho. He 
first appeared at the Regency 1815, and died Marrero Towers (10 §, i. 285, 356, 411, 
1848 at Boulogne. Ropert WALTERs. 477; iii. 193).—The date queried in the 
Ware Priory. editorial note is certainly copied as 1706 in 
my note-book. Above it on the gun are the 
initials A. R., which I presume are intended 
for Anne Regina. I nee these old guns 
were in some way used in the construction 
of the towers, and not for firing purposes. 
| Joun T. Pace. 


The Royal Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel 
Road, was under the management of Messrs. 
Wyatt and Farrell in 1826, &e. Mr. Farrell 
was sole proprietor from 1832 to 1836. During | 
that time many stars appeared : Messrs. T. P. 
Cooke, O. Smith, G. Bennett, Freer, Elton, 
Cobham, T. Matthews, Conquest, Madame 


At the first reference I alluded to former 


Celeste, Miss Fairbrother, &c.—most of them | explanations of this term which I thought 
graphically delineated in Skelt’s theatrical | had been given in ‘N. & Q.,’ though, being in 
characters, to the great delight of us juvenile | Corsica at the time of writing, I was unable 
Thespians, who used to rig them out in satin, | to give chapter and verse. I find that the 

boon dealt with at the following 


velvets, tinsel, &e., according to the dictates subject has 
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references: 1° S. ii. 9,110,173; 2™ S. ix. 502; 
6" 8. xii. 164, 236. Brenton (* Naval History,’ 
ed. 1837, i. 303) says that the tower on 
Mortella Point was blown up on the evacua- 
tion of the island in 1795. This would account 
for my inability to discover any vestiges of 
the tower when I visited the locality last 
spring. If the tower, as stated in the 
extract from 7he IJilustrated London News 
quoted by Mr. J. T. Pace, was “of the form 
of an obtruncated cone, like that of a wind- 
mill,” it must have differed very considerably 
from the towers—more or less in a dilapi- 
dated condition—which still fringe the shores 
of Cap Corse. All the towers which came 
under my observation were similar to the 
conventional castle or rook on a chessboard. 
The doors were situated on the first story, 
and the towers could only be entered by 
means of a ladder. They were all embattled. 
V. F. Prrpeaux. 
Cuurcn Must (10% §. iii, 185)-—The 
following, from Zhe Northampton Herald of 
24 February, records an inscription closely 
akin to that given by HiprociipEs :— 
“The restoration of Harpole Church (North- 
amptonshire) has disclosed the following interesting 
inscription on a stone let into the wall near the 
chancel door :— 
Psalm 25. Meeter 
(Here follows a notation of the psalm). 
Erected by his Scholars of 
Harpole. 
Saml. Leek, died Apl. 13, 1729. 
Aged 46 yrs. 
He larned singing far and near 
Full 20 vear or more : 
But fatal Death hath stopt his breth, 
And he can larne no more. 
His scholars all that are behinde 
Singing he did unfold, 
Exhorting all their God to minde 
Before they turn to molde.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Srur-post iii. 168).—A_ spur-post is 
a piece of wood put down beside a gatepost, 
or other post or structure, to prevent traftic 
from coming too close toit. Hence it becomes 
a limit or boundary, beyond which a wheel 
cannot pass, and may be represented fairly 
enough in French by orne. “Spur-stone” 
has the same use and meaning, and is much 
more common. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a carriage drive in which the gate- 
posts are not protected by spur-stones. Cf. 


*The English Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Spur.’ 
Ricn. WELForp, 

_ [have heard the short post or brace which 

is used to strengthen a larger post, the latter 

being decayed at or near the ground level, 


“ 


referred to by carpenters as a “spur-post.” 
The word has also, I believe, the same 
meaning as “spur-beam,” which is defined 
in the Funk & Wagnalls dictionary as “a 
projecting spar or timber, as from a pier or 
wharf to a vessel’s side to keep her off.” 

R. Vaucuan Gower. 


I am unable to give a quotation for this 
word, but I find it in the great dictionary 
of Muret, ‘ Encyclopidisches Woérterbuch der 
englischen und der deutschen Sprache’ ; and 
the German equivalent /rel/stein, with its 
meaning ‘“curbstone, guardstone,” shows 
that probably a post is meant, such as one 
sees on country roads, to prevent drivers 
from taking a corner too closely or from 
falling into the ditch, &c. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

(Mx. Rapcwirre also thanked for reply.] 


Woopen Fonts (10% §. iii. 169). — In 
‘Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts, by F. A. 
Paley, M.A. (1844), still the best book upon 
the subject in existence, we read (p. 23) :— 

*““No wooden fonts, we believe, are known to 
exist, if we except that at Chobham, Surrey, which 
is of lead, surrounded by wooden panels, and the 
interesting example at Efenechtyd, near_Ruthin, 
where is a plain octagonal block of oak. It is not 
iraprobable that such may have been occasionally 
used in very early times. See Simpson’s * Bap- 
tismal Fonts,’ Preface, p. viii.” 

At Longdon Church, Worcestershire, a 
wooden font, once in use there, now does 
duty as a bookstand, and carries an old Bible 
and Jewell’s ‘Apology,’ both ancient posses- 
sions of that church. 

An old wooden font, formerly in Badsey 
Church, Worcestershire, may be seen in the 
vestibule of Lord Sandys’s house at Ombers- 
ley, where it has been for years. 

So much for ancient wood fonts. A fairly 
handsome modern example was shown in 
the Colonial Section of the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion in 1901. It and its spiral ornamental 
cover were made of Jarrah wood, the particu- 
lar timber used in construction for both being 
portions of a tree that had been buried, for 
more than fifty years, beneath the ground in 
Hay Street Park, Perth, Western Australia. 
The material takes a good polish,.and looks 
something like rosewood. It did not, how- 
ever, commend itself to me. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

The font at Chobham, Surrey, is of lead 
surrounded by wooden panels. With this 
exception, it is said that no wooden fonts 
are known to exist (see Simpson’s ‘ Baptismal 
Fonts,’ Preface, p. viii). If the font alluded 
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to, however, by H. P. P. is still extant at 

Marks Tey, this must be incorrect. No 

mention is made of it in ‘Illustrations of 

Baptismal Fonts,’ y.v. (the ‘ Introduction,’ by 

F. A. Paley, 1844, p. 23). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 

There is a very roughly hewn wooden font 
in the church at Doddiscombleigh, Devon. 
Lixo. 


I have a note to the effect that several 
wooden fonts are referred to at 4° S. i. 305. 
I do not possess that particular volume, but 
I believe my information is correct. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

[The instances mentioned are ‘* Evenchtyd” (for 
Evenechtyd or Efenechtyd), Denbighshire, and Clay- 
don, Oxford. Mr. E. H. Coteman and Canon 
Savace also thanked for replies. ] 


Motty Lepet’s Descent (10 S. iii. 127° | 


172).—I do not think the celebrated Molly 
Lepel was descended from the Norman family 
of Le Pelley or Pelée, of the island of 
Guernsey and Sark. It would be interesting 
to discover what the arms of her family were. 
The arms of the Guernsey family of Le 
Pelley are, A chevron, three fusils arranged 
in chief. a. 

There used to be a fine portrait in oils of 
the beautiful Mary Lepel at Coldham Hall, 
in the parish of Stanningfield, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, the ancient seat of the Roke- 
wodes or Rookwoods. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Re: tory, Woodbridge. 


Compter Prison S. iii. 1€8). The 
Poultry Compter, a Sheriffs’ prison, was taken 
down in 1817, and Poultry Chapel was built 
upon the site. 
ruinous condition. 


Persons committed by the Lord Mayor | 


used to be sent there, and the prisoners fed 
on the broken victuals from the Mansion 
House tables. “ Doctor Lamb,” the conjurer, 
died in this prison, 13 January, 1628, after 
being chased and pelted by the mob across 
Moorfields ; also six Separatists, who had 
been sent here by Bonner, died within its 
walls. The debtors were allowed to walk 
upon the leads with the gaoler. It was the 
only prison in England which had a ward 
set apart especially for Jews. 
Cur. Watson. 

Malcolm in his ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ 
vol. iv., says that in 1785 the Wood Street 
and Poultry Compters were declared by 
surveyors to be dangerous and ruinous” ; 
and it appears that in 1804 the old Poultry 


In 1806 the prison was in a 


| Virginian rawrenock and tomahack. 


| various spellings of this name. 


Compter had become too much out of repair 
to be used any longer as a prison, although 
the night charges were still taken there. 

It was not actually pulled down until 1817, 
when a chapel was erected on its site. This 
chapel was removed in 1872 to the City 
Temple, and the site was purchased by the 
London Joint-Stock Bank for 50,200/. 


The Poultry Compter was the only prison 
| spared in the Gordon riots of 1780. The last 
‘slave imprisoned in England was confined 
(1772) here, says Mr. Wheatley. There is an 
inside view of this Compter in 1813, Smith 
et sculp. (See Exinbition Catalogue of 
‘the Gardner Views, Prints, &c., at the Guild- 
‘hall in 1872; and ‘Catalogue of Sculpture, 
Paintings, Engravings, &c., belonging to the 
| Corporation of London,’ 1868.) 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 


The Poultry Compter is stated in ‘ N.E.D’ 
to have been taken down in 1817. Possibly 
some of the books there cited may give 
further particulars, or the ‘Annual Register’ 
about that date. There are very good con- 
solidated indexes to the latter. Ws 


The Poultry Compter was taken down in 
1817. It occupied the site of Nos. 31 and 32, 
and stood a little to the west of St. Mildred’s 
Church, Poultry, which was pulled down in 
1872. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

It is stated, both in ‘Old and New London’ 
(i. 420) and Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London’ 
(628), that the Poultry Compter was de- 
molished in 1817. In the first-mentioned 
volume (421) is an engraving of the Poultry 
Compter “ from an old print.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

J. also refers to ‘Old and New 

London.’ } 


Loxpon STrREET-NAMES iii. 181).— 
In reply to Cor. Pripeaux, the Pamlico 
hee and River are named after the 
Pamlico tribe of Indians, now extinct. They 
were undoubtedly Algonquins, being the 
southernmost branch of that family. Their 
language was allied to that of the Virginian 
Indians, and there are at least two English 
words, roanoke and tomahawk, which may 
just as well have come to us from the Pamlico 
forms ronoak and tommeahick, as from the 
There is 
a curious fluctuation between / and tin the 
Thus we 
find on the one hand Pamlico and Pamplico, 


and on the other Pampticoand Pantico. I 


J. G. 
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am not sure which is most correct. The 
oldest authority I have at hand, John 
Lawson, in his ‘History of Carolina,’ 1714, 
writes “ Pampticough River ” (p. 60). 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

‘Nores anp Queries’ (10% S§, iii. 
108).—The Somerset County Herald and The 
Taunton Courier devote a couple of columns 
to ‘Notes and Queries’ each week, and have 
done so for several years past. The con- 
tributors confine their attention mainly to 
Somerset matters. Both papers are pub- 
lished at Taunton. 

Some years ago The Somerset County 
Gazette (another Taunton paper) also had a 
‘Notes and Queries’ column; but it has 
long been discontinued. om 2 


In The Hertfordshire Mercury, published 
at Hertford, there appears every month 
a column entitled * Hertfordshire Archo- 
logical Notes and Queries.’ This feature is 
now in the sixth year of its existence. 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 

CottseumMs OLp anp New (10% ii. 485, 
529 ; iii. 52, 116, 189).—In nearly all the interest- 
ing notes this query elicited the importance 
of the building as a show place for panoramas 
and dioramas only has been realized. But, 
at least between 1836 and 1840, the evening 
entertainment was the greater attraction, 
and the “Stupendous Picture of London” 
and Swiss Cottage, then only open during 
the day, were gradually qultied from the 
bill. As Mr. Surrners informs us, the price 
ef admission changed from 3s. 6d. to 1s , but 
in 1838 there was an important alteration :-—- 

“The attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public in general is most respectfully invited to 
the fellowing Alterations and Improvements ; 
Eighteen Private Boxes have been added, and a 
portion of the room appropriated as Stalls, to 
which there is a separate entrance. The whole has 
been arranged with a view to afford convenience to 
the fashionable and distinguished visitors of this 
Establishment.” 

These private boxes at two guineas and one 
and a half guineas, and the stalls at 5s., could 
be secured at Sam’s, Mitchell’s, and other 
libraries. ‘Room Seats” were 3s. Other 
changes in these prices took place, and in 
1840 admission to the boxes was 2s., to the 
pit ls. The entertainment in July, 1840, 
differed very little, if at all, from = was 
being offered at **The Grecian,” “ Surrey 
Gardens,” and similar places. The bill is 
headed “ Royal Colosseum Theatre and Saloon 
of Mirrors.” Commencing at 7.30, there 


was a concert; a farce, ‘Sea Sharks and 
Land Clerks’; a burletta, ‘My Mountain 


Home,’ in addition to interludes and dances, 
the whole concluding with ‘ The Statute Fair, 
This was alternated with a slightly different 
performance, and on Tuesday and Friday 
there were balls. 

This information, gathered from a small 
collection of playbills in my possession, is 
sufficient to uphold the repute of the old 
Colosseum as a place of varied entertainment, 
and not only an exhibition hall for pano- 
ramas. ALEecK ABRAHAMS 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


De Keveseve or Ketsey Famiry (10% 
ii. 188, 275).—See Giles de Kelseye, 1377, 
3" S. vi. 104; 7 S. xii. 86. “ Kelseys, in 
Beckenham, Kent, is a seat of note, which as 
early as the reign of Henry III. had owners 
of that name” (Hasted’s ‘ Hist. Kent,’ vol. i. 
p. 538, 8vo edit.). J. 


“ \ SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
FROM France” (10 §,. ii. 48, 158, 236, 292, 
374).—The house where the cork model of the 
man running away with the Monument was 
displayed was that of an “eminently worthy 
of prominent mention” cork manufacturer, 
Thomas Smith, No. 5, Eastcheap, whence he 
appears to have removed to 16, Garlick Hill, 
the address given in the *‘ London Directory 
for 1894. Mr. Thomas Smith seems to have 
been the leading “retail, wholesale, and 
export” cork-cutter in the City, the business 
itself having been established on the 8 t 
so early as about the year 1786. he 
grotesque model used to attract a great deal 
of attention, for it was of a very comical 
and clever design, and [ think I remember 
seeing it so late as 1890. ; 

There was another drollery associated 
with the old “White Swan” tavern, nearly 
opposite, in King William Street. In the 
month of May, 1718, one James Austin, 
“inventor of the Persian ink powder,” de- 
siring to give his customers a substantial 
proof of his gratitude, invited them to the 
‘**Boar’s Head” to partake of an immense 
plum-pudding, which weighed 1,000 Ib., of a 
baked pudding one foot square, and the best 
piece of an ox roasted. The principal dish 
was put in the copper on Monday, 12 May, 
at the ** Red Lion Inn,” by the Mint in South- 
wark, and had to boil fourteen days. Thence 
it was to be brought to the “Swan” tavern 
on Fish Street Hill, accompanied by a band 
of music. It was 18 ft. 2in. in length, and 
4ft. in diameter, and was drawn by “ adevice 
fixed on six asses.’ Finally, this monstrous 
pudding was to be divided in St. George's 
Fields, but apparently its fragrance was too 
much for the gluttony of the crowd. The 
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escort was routed, the pudding taken and 
devoured, and the whole ceremony brought 
to a sudden end to the dying strains of a 
well-known ditty, entitled “What lumps of 
pudding my mother gave me,” all before the 
inventor of the ink powder had a chance 
personally to superintend the distribution. 
(See the * History of Signboards.’) 
J. Hotpen MacMicuae. 

STRATFORD ResIDENTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

Century (10 8. iii. 187).— On 1 March, 1763, 


in the church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford. | 


on-Avon, there was solemnized a wedding 
between John Townsend, bachelor, and 
Susanna Drury, spinster, both of the parish, 
by licence, by S. Nason, the vicar, and in 
the presence of John Pearshouse and John 
Bartlett, both of whom signed the register. 
In the same church, on 7 October, 1627, 
Richard Dury was married to Anne Moore ; 
and in 1673 a William Kitchin married Anne 
Deury. Anne Griuill was in 1704 united 
to Joseph Dury. These Drurys or Durys 


may be traced hack in the same register to | 


“Johannes filius Rogeri Drury,” February, 
1599. A John Mercer and a Julia Broom 
were married by licence on 2 December, 1750: 


and an Anne Mercer and a William Price | 


were married on 7 March, 1731. 

This information is obtained from the 
Stratford-on-Avon registers, issued by the 
Parish Register Society in 1897. 

Wa. Norman. 

6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


See the printed registers of this town 


(1897-8), baptisms 1558-1652, and marriages | 


1558-1812, transcribed by Mr. Savage. It 
is to be regretted that the completion of the 
transcribing and printing to 1812 is not 
pushed forward. Herbert Souruam. 


SRINGING IN THE YuULE “CoG” §. ii. 
507 ; ili. 11, 57, 155).—A classical example for 
Lincolnshire (Somersby) is in Tennyson's ‘In 
Memoriam,’ Ixxviii. : “ The yule-clog sparkled 
keen with frost.” L. R. M. Srracuay. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Arssty (10* §. ii. 25, 97, 455, 516 ; iii. 133). 
—The genial St. Swirntn is orthographic, for 
with him ain and on are not equivalents ; but 
what is ain, which may be used for “ own” 
or “old”? In the latter case we find that 
the Latin sener becomes annus, and hen, in 
Welsh, for “old”; so we have Henfield and 
Enfield, where “field” equates sty (Latin sfo, 
stare), for a settlement, *‘ our old” camping 
pase. These pair off with Ainstable, 
fainault, Hainton, Hainworth, Aintree ; all 


clearly “old,” not own. Christopher Anstey, | us suppose, as an.outside limit, that he was 


| of the o/d * Bath Guide,’ has nine or ten 
| prototypes in topography, all comparable 
with the Surrey Anstey re’ Hanstie. 

A. Hatt. 


** PompetMous” (10" §S. iii. 168, 191).—The 
| fruit referred to is usually called ‘ pomelo” 
| by English colonists, though recently the 
‘absurdly inappropriate name “grape-fruit,” 
| invented in America, has come into vogue in 

England with the fruit itself, which is at the 
| present time selling freely and at a moderate 
price in London and the vicinity. The fruit 
land its name are treated of in Yule and 

Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ s.rr. “ pommelo, 
| pampelmoose, &c.,” where are given some of 
| the extraordinary forms that the word has 
|} assumed in various writers, the most amusing 

being “ pimple-nose,” in Ives. To this list I 
| would add “ pumpel-nut,” which occurs on 

p. 122 of the ‘Life and Adventures of John 

Christopher Wolf’ (1785), translated from 

the German. (The original has pumpelmuss, 

ithe last syllable of which the translator 
seems to have read as nuss.) In the new 
edition of ‘ Hobson-Jobson’ the etymology of 
ithe word is further discussed, but with no 
satisfactory result. DonaLp Fercuson. 


Pamplemousse is the name of a very lovely 
spot in Mauritius, and from it the fruit is 
| probably named. Among the Europeans in 
,the Malayan Archipelago it is known as 
| the pameloe. In the Malay language it is 
kadangsah, and in Javanese jaruk machan, or 
| tiger orange. It is the shaddock of the West 
| Indies, having been imported thence from 
Java by a captain of that name in the time 
| of Queen Anne. 


| ‘The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
| Words and Phrases,” by C. A. M. Fennell, 
Cambridge, 1892, gives the alternative 
pommelo as Anglo-Indian, and remarks that 
at least some forms of the name are from the 
French pamplemousse. Littré (1873) and the 
recent * Dictionnaire Général de la Langue 
Francaise’ (by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter) 
give the etymology as from the Tamil 
hambolmas. L. R. M. Strracuan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


| Queen oF Duncan IL. (10" S. iii. 107, 195). 
/—While I thank H. H. for his reply, I am 
j}unable to accept his suggestion that King 
Dunean IT., slain in 1094, could have married 
Ethelreda, daughter of Alan FitzWaldef of 
|Allerdale. It is true that Hutchinson, 
| Wilkinson, Surtees, Denton, and others 
| adopt that view. But my difficulty is that 
Alan of Allerdale was alive in 1152. Let 


| 
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born about 1078; he would only be sixteen 
years of age in 1094, and about seventy-four 
years old when he died circa 1152-3. It is 
therefore an utter impossibility that Alan, | 
a boy of about sixteen, could have had a 
married daughter with children in 1094, the 
year in which King Duncan II. was slain. 
D. M. R. 

May I ask D. M. R. what is his authority 
for an Alexander de Moravia (1089-1150) ! 
No such person is on record. 


Great Hottow at Hampsteap (10 8. 
iii. 187).—I am very much surprised that 


such a good topographer as my friend Mr. | 


Georce Porrer should wonder in which 
Hampstead the Hollow Elm of Hollar was 
situate. He quotes Park as saying in his 
* History of Hampstead’ that he (Park) had 
not ascertained the situation of it ; but what 
Park meant was its whereabouts in Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex. If Mr. Porrer will read 
the verses surrounding this print, many of 
which are reproduced in Park's book, he will 
find undoubted proof that the tree flourished 
in our Hampstead of the Northern Heights. 
In one of these, entitled ‘Of the Height and 
Hollownesse of the Great Elme at Hamp- 
sted,’ descriptive of the view to be seen 
from the top, are the following lines :— 
Essex Broad-Oake (which twenty miles we see 
And more) it {is} but a twig compar’d to thee ; 


Six neighbouring Conntics do on tip-toe all 
(iaze on thy mighty limbs, and seem to call 


British Museum). Any information on the 
subject would be most welcome. 
KE. E. Newron. 
7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Anent Mr. Grorce Porrer’s' renewed 
inquiry as to where this tree actually 
flourished, it may not be inappropriate to 
mention that there is a Hampstead—-spelt 
“Hamstead” in some maps—in the Isle of 
Wight also. This one is situate between 
Yarmouth and the village of Shalfleet, to 
the north-west of the island and near the 
Bouldnor Cliffs which overlook the Solent. 

CeciL CLARKE. 

The exact locality of this tree is a matter 
of doubt, says ‘Old and New London,’ vol. iv. 
p. 440; but from the rest of the information 
given, the probability is that it flourished 
at Hampstead in Ossulstone Hundred in 
Middlesex. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Joun Burcer, M.P. ror Sussex §. ii. 
128).—Mr. John Butler, of Worminghurst, 
M.P. for Sussex, was born on 19 March, 1707, 
and buried on 3 January, 1767. (See the 
paper by the late George Slade Butler, F.S.A , 
of Rye, on the Harl. MS. in the British 
Museum, Cod. 358, p. 188, Art. 47.) I should 
be glad if your querist H.C. could tell me 
| what. if any, connexion there was between 
‘the M.P. and the Butlers of Rye, who appear 


| in the registers 1541 to 1882. 


Henry E. Franks. 


Miscellaneous, 


Unto thy patient Greatnesse, when to wait 
To pay thee homage for thy nobler height, 
But only Harrow on the Hill plaies Rex NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


And will have none more high in Middlesex. | 
Albistracts of Wills in the 


And yonder the familiar Thames (the more j 
To grace thy prospect) rolls along the shore 
Her crystal treasures, and doth seem to me 

Softly to murmur ‘cause so far from thee. 

See how the ships, in numerous array, ba 

Dance on her waves, and their proud wings display. 


But what, amongst these various objects, what 
Is that which so much takes my eyes? 


'Tis not smooth Richmond's streams, nor Acton’s 
Mill, 

Nor Windsor’s Castle, nor yet Shooter’s-hill ; 

Nor groves, nor plains, which further off do stand, 

Like landscapes pourtray’d by some happy hand : 

But a swift view, which most delightful shows, 

And doth them all, and all at once, inclose. 

From where else but Hampstead, Middle- | 
sex, could all these places and shipping be! 
seen at once? I am fortunate in possessing an | 
impression of this rare print (which formerly | 
belonged to the late Mr. Julian Marshall), | 
and I should be extremely glad to know) 
where there are any others (except in the | 


Pre rogative Youre of 
Canterbury at Somerset House, London, England: 
Register Soame, 1620. Edited by J. Henry Lea. 
(New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston, Mass.) 

A LIFETIME spent in genealogical investigation, 

the last twenty years of which have been devoted 

exclusively to English research, has convinced Mr. 

Lea that the methods adopted in dealing with the 

unparalleled treasures in the Prerogative Court of 

the Archbishop of Canterbury by Col. Joseph L. 

Chester and Mr. Henry F. Waters, the most cele- 

brated of American genealogists, were wrong. Each 


these most careful, expert, and successful of 


workers had his own method, and though the 
results obtained by their labours have won un- 
grudging recognition and have greatly enriched 
genealogical research, they have done little to 
spare subsequent writers, who have been compelled 
to go again over the same ground. A great waste 
of time and money has thus been involved. The 
method of Col. Chester—that of making in the 
Indices or Act Books exhaustive search for 
the names of families whose pedigrees it was 
sought to establish—was generally followed, among 
those by whom it was accepted being Mr. Lea 
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himself. A later determination has apap, Cant the 
best course consists in taking “‘everyt ing 
given period, not leaving even a ~_ A ” the 
gleaning field to perplex or delay 
gleaner.” As the result of labours. y 
interrupted and as often resumed, a first vol ume 
now appears, while a second is in petive 
The first volume in question reproduces the = 
on the 120 folios in two volumes constituting the 
register for the year 1620, known as the pugeer 
Soame, and contains wills numbered (ar 
trarily, since the figures do not appear on : re 
original folios) from 1 to 1,306. rhis ves 
necessarily long and important indexes of names, 
places ke. In the present volume are 140 pages 
of index arranged in three columns per ge” 
eluding about 240 separate entries per page, an 
in some cases an immense and N irtually LS pe 
number of entries. On p. 586, under Lon pal 
there are some 360 entries, Vol. ii. will cover the 
year 1621, and will contain the register co, as 
* Date.” Adequate support being given, Mr. a 
hopes to complete the decade 1620 to 1630: but t : 
execution of so important and desirable a task 
depends necessarily upon this. Interest in ——— 
genealogical increases rapidly, and though t + 
experience of previous labourers in the ome tiel« 
is not wholly encouraging, there is, we shoul sup- 
pose, little doubt that the task will b>» prosecuted 
up to or beyond the prescribed limit. f , 

We have searched among the abstracts for i lus. 
trations of literature, and find something to rew ord 
us. Further investigations would probably +1 
highly remunerative. Daniell, the 
in the ‘D.N. as of Ridge, co. Somerset. I is 
dated 4 Sept., 1619, was proven | Feb., elt i, 
leaving his house at Ridge to his sister | usan 
towre. Among the names occurring 1s Avenant. 
Sir William D Avenant is said to have derived his 
» from Avenant, a name existing In Lom- 
It is herein shown to have existed at King s 
Norton, Worcestershire, not far removed from 
Oxford, where D’Avenant was born. References 
are found to Sir Frauncis Bacon (Lord \ erulam ; A 
bequest is left by William Preistley, citizen an 
Merchant Tailor, of All Hallows, Bread Street, to 
John Milton and his wife, presumably the father 
and mother of the poet. An early use of umbrella 
oceurs Abstract 20, where Robert Toft or lofte, 
the poet and traveller, familiarly known as * Robin 
el me bequeaths to Margt Daye, wife of 
his cousin George Daye, of West Drayton, ow 
upbrello of perfumed leather w itha gould fryne xe 
abowte yt which I broughte out of Italie. onsen © 
Connocke, of Calstocke, in Cornwall, bequeat 1s 
(Abstract 13s) “ virginalls, sometime the virginalls 
of the late Queen Elizabeth, made in Venice.’ 
These Mr. Lea supposes to be the same now exhi- 
bited in the Kensington Museum. 

The work is carefully and successfully accom- 
plished, and its interest extends beyond the genea- 
logists and pedigree hunters, in whose behoof it 
has been undertaken. _By the aid of the —— 
adopted reference is simplicity itself. It will be 
nothing less than a calamity if 
sufficient to secure the completion of the task be 
denied the author. 


surname 
bardy. 


Harmsrorth Encyclopedia, Parts I.-III. (Amal- 
gamated Press and Nelson « Sons.) 

Tue idea is excellent of issuing ina eat papeiies 

shape, and at a price which brings it within reach 


of all who can own any books at all, an encyclo- 
pedia of universal information. This experiment 
is now being essayed with what we are assured is 
confirmed success. If the opening promise is ful- 
tilled, there should before long be few cottages 
which do not possess what is, for practical purposes, 
a library of reference. In the three parts now 
issued is comprised nearly the whole of A. This 
important instalment is not all by which we are 
able to judge. With the first part is given a 
specimen of the general conduct of the work, which 
is in the main excellent. The names of those 
responsible for it comprise those with whom 
we are familiar in the case of every compilation 
—men who have made a speciality of omni- 
science. For the numerous and important illustra- 
tions the proprietors have gone further atield, 


land the designs of scenes and places are very 


beautiful; many of them are the works of artists 
such as Millais and Alma Tadema. No branch of 
information has been neglected, and most are com- 
petently treated. In the case of geography, full 
information is supplied, and coloured maps are 
furnished of Asia and Africa and Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, in addition to innumerable un- 
coloured maps of places such as Anglesey, Angola, 
and Annam. Reproductions of designs such as the 
* Angelus’ of Millet constitute an attractive feature. 
Under * Assyrian’ we find much valuable and ad- 
vanced information, together with illustrations of 
Pheenician art and myth. 

rhe biographies include portraits of living men 
as well as of the illustrious dead. If we were dis- 
posed to be hypercritical, we might be tempted to 
complain of the size of the portraits of men of the 
day whose immortality—or, indeed, whose fame— 
is no wise assured. As no country can boast of the 
possession of a sommiteé, and few of anything beyond 
a von valeur, politicians might perhaps be presented 
in less pretentious guise. heir presence at all is, 
however, a sign of the times. 

Under * Atrium’ is given the view of a restored 
apartment of a Pompeian house. ‘ Architecture’ 
has many striking illustrations, from Ezyptian 
remains to the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster and the latest American monstrosity 
in the shape of a high building. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to convey an idea of the range 
of the new work, which answers most purposes 
of a dictionary, a work of biographical refer- 
ence, a guide-book to all most recent develop- 
ments of art and science, and a thousand things 
beside. We have merely dipped into the parts, 
and mentioned one or two things that have 
caught our eye in turning over the pages. So far as 
we have tested it, an admirable design appears to 
have been excellently carried out, and the work, 
when completed, will be as serviceable and as trust - 
worthy, as works issued with much more pretence 
and at twenty times its price. It will also be 
more easy of reference. 


The Life and Times of St. Boniface. By J. M. 
Williamson, M.D. (Frowde.) 
ENGLAND, which owes so much to German theo- 
logians, has the honour of having first given Chris- 
tianity to Germany. It sprang from the missionary 
visit paid it by Winfrith, a native of Crediton, in 
Devon, in the year 723, when the name of Boni- 
facius, by which he is best known, was given him 
by Pope Gregory II. Dr. Williamson does not 


pretend to have anything new to say about the 
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great apostle of Germany, nor has he made any 
original investigations as to his work and personal 
history. He is content with having woven a read- 
able and interesting narrative out of the bio- 
graphical dictionaries and handbooks which lie 
open to all. When he quotes his authorities he 
does so, as a rule, without specifying the volume, 
page, or date of the edition used, which is idle and 
reprehensible; the bibliography he gives at the 
end is all but valueless. We are quite at a loss to 


understand what he means by the words ‘* Power's | 


copy” appended to “ Wordsworth Eccles. Sonnets” 


(p. 14); and “Pathol.” (p. 21) is a misprint for | 


We may add, on our own account, that 
Boniface as a familiar synonym for the host of an 
inn has nothing to do with the subject of this 


volume, but comes from an innkeeper so named, | 2s/ 
one of the characters in Farquhar’s comedy ‘ The | 


Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 1707, with allusion, no doubt, 
to his jovial countenance, though some have ima- 
gined a connexion with “St. Boniface’s cup,” an 
indulgence granted tothe Benedictines by the Pope 
of that name. 


Germany ; Romancero, Books and II. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Armour. (Heinemann.) 

Turse unequalled and immortal poems of Heine 
constitute the eleventh volume of the collected 
edition of his works. In the rendering a difficult 
task is accomplished as well as is to be expected. 
The translations are readable and spirited through- 
out, and we have more than once in reading them 
experienced the thrill or gasp which some of 
Heine’s inspired grimnesses are calculated to inspire. 
Heine is, of course, no more translatable than 
Horace or Musset. The present book may, none 
the less, be read with enjoyment and gain. 


To the series known as “‘ Heinemann’s Favourite 
Classics’ is being added an edition, in seven 
volumes, of the poems of Tennyson, edited by 
Arthur Waugh. Of this the first two volumes 


consist of The Princess and The Early Poems. | 


These volumes, the same in get-up as those of the | 


Shakespeare, are, like them, miracles of cheapness. | 


Each reproduces a facsimile portrait. 


To Bell's “ Miniature Series of Great Writers” 
have been added a capital life of Browning, by | 
Sir Frank Marzials, and a readable biography of 
Johnson, by Mr. John Dennis. 


A voiume of ‘Specimens of the Elizabethan 
Drama from Lyly to Shirley (1580-1642)’ is about 
to be issued from the Oxford University Press. 
Nearly a hundred typical and representative 
scenes, eg in themselves, have been selected 
by Mr. H. Williams, now Professor of English 
ee in the University of Tasmania. The 
text, which is, as a rule, that of the original quartos 
and folios, has been revised by Mr. Percy Simpson, 
in the editor’s absence from E ngland. 


Mr. W. Roperts writes:—‘ The new catalogue 
of Mr. W. V. Daniell, of Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W., contains an unusually complete 
set of ‘N. & Q.’ ’ The entry is as follows: ‘ Votes 
and Queries, a full set from the commencement in 
1849 to the end of 1902, with the General Indices to 
the whole (8 vols.), together 114 vols. small 4to, 
fresh clean copy throughout in the original pub- 
lisher’s cloth, 1849-1902, 354.’ 


CAaTALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. Witi1AM Brown, of Edinburgh, has some 
beautiful manuscripts on vellum ; also some speci- 
mens of early printing. Under America we find 
Jetferys’s ‘ American Atlas,’ 1776, 44. 4s. There are 
interesting items under Australia, including a fine 
copy of Grey’s ‘Journals during 1837-9,’ 2 vols., 
Boone, 1841, 2/. 5s., and Tench’s ‘* Port Jackson,’ 
1793, 3/. 10s. Other items are Barrie's ‘ Auld Licht 
ldylls,’ one of the first tifty copies, 2 vols. imperial 
| 8vo, 3/. 10s.; a first edition of Bewick's ‘Select 
Fables,’ Newcastle, 1820, 2/. 15s. ; a choice collection. 
| of coloured plates, 1823-4, 28/. 10s. Under Dickens 
occur ‘Master Humphrey's Clock,’ with extra 
oe. 3 vols., green French levant morocco, 1840-1, 

10s., and many other first editions. There isa 
large- -paper copy of Fielding and Walton's * E nglish 
Lakes,’ Ackermann, 1821, 9/. ; also Gay's ‘ Fables,’ 
| the excessively rare edition of 1727-38, 34/. 10s. 
| There is an inscribed presentation copy of Lamb's 

‘John Woodvil,’ first edition, original boards, 
| uncut, 1802, 38/. 10s. This volume is from the 
| 


library of Dykes Campbell. The inscription is, 
“Mr. Sugden, with C. Lamb's _ best regards.” 
| Under Natural History is Harvie-Brown’s * *Verte- 
brate Fauna,’ 9 vols., 14/. 14s.; and under Sporting, 
‘Annals of Sporting,’ 1822-8, 60/. A copy of ‘Les 
Hommes Illustres,’ by Perrault, contains the two 
suppressed portraits, Arnauk land Pascal, 1696-1700, 
7/. 15s. A copy of Orme’s ‘ Nelson,’ containing an 
autograph letter of two quarto pages, is priced 
14/. 10s. The work is extremely scarce. 


Mr. J. G. Commin, of Exeter, has Baessler's. 
‘ Ancient Peruvian Art,’ translated by A. H. Keane,, 
only 200 copies printed, 8/. 10s. ; Angelo’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ with introduction by Lord Howard de 
Walden, 6/. 6s ; Bible, 1636, with Prayer Book, bound 
in contemporary needlework, 10/. 10s. ; a number of 
books relating to Devon and Exeter ; and Gould's 

‘Birds of Great britain,” 25 parts, 1862-73, 45/. 
The first edition of the * Junius Letters,’ 1772, rare, 
is 1/. 58. Several unauthorized collections were 
mit forth previous to 1772, but in that year Wood- 
Ral, the original printer of the letters, procured! 
the sanction of “‘ Junius” to issue an edition. *The- 
| True Portraiture of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ Edition 
Royale, only 45 copies, 1904, is25 guineas. Shenstone’s 
* Poems,’ printed ie the amusement of a few friends, 
prejudiced i in his favour, first edition, Oxford, 1737 
is 15. This is very rare, as Shenstone ‘ ‘ took 
uncommon pains to suppress it by collecting and 
destroying the copies wherever he met with them” 
(Stevens). Under Costume is a set of the 7 vols. 
folio published by M‘Lean & Miller, 10/. 10s, 
(original cost 69/.). collection of Morland’s 
sketches, 18 parts, original wrappers, is marked 
10/. 10s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has a most interesting col- 
lection of books by and relating to Shelley. These 
include the rare first edition, Moxon, 1839, 4/. 4s. ;- 
*The Revolt of Islam,’ 8vo, boards, uncut, John 
Brooks, 1829, 10/. 10s. (this is really a copy "of the 
first and uncastrated i issue of * Laon and Cythna’) ;: 
‘Queen Mab,’ the extremely rare original edition, 
1813, 31/.; * Rosalind and Helen,’ 1819, 7/. 7s. : 
Hogg’s ‘ Life of Shelley,’ 2 vols., 1858, scarce, 2/. 2s. ; 
also Shelley Society’s Publications. These are from. 
the Shelley library formed by W. L. Tegetmeier. 
The miscellaneous portion of the catalogue includes. 


many items of interest—among others, ‘The Bag-- 
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ford Ballads,’ presentation copy from the editor, 
the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, to J. Payne Collier, 
1/. Ss. : first editions of Bunyan’s works; first edi- 
tions of Dickens, including ‘Master Humphrey's 
Clock, complete set of the SS numbers, with wrap- 
pers and advertisements, 1840-1, 4/. 4s. (very scarce 
in this form): an extensive collection of pamphlets 
by Hone and others, 21 vols., 7. 9s. : and the rare 
17 edition of * Roderick Random,’ 3/. 17s. G/. 
Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol, have a number 
of new purchases. These include the first edition 
of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 1847, 3 vols., morocco, 7/. Ws. ; 
* Boccaccio and Lydgate,’ 1558, IS/. 18s. ; a complete 
collection of the Carthusian Statutes, 1510, 5/. 10s. ; 
a copy of Hakluyt, 1589, 7/. 10s. ; first editions of 


3/. 10s.; *The Duenna,’ 2/. 10s.; and ‘Pizarro, 


logue of theological and philosophical books, Eng- 
lish and American. These include Cheyne and 
Black's ‘ Eneyclopwedia Biblica, 3/. 17s. G7. a set 
of The Christian World Pulpit, 1871-1904, 11/. : and 
the facsimile of MS. verses of the Rev. John Keble, 
Vv. lx. This was suppressed immediately it was 
issued. 

Messrs. A. Iredale & Son, of Torquay. have 
Bacon's ‘Advancement of Learning,’ 16383, 6. Gs. ; 
Fielding, edited by Leslie Stephen, 10 vols., cloth, 
as new, 3/.: ‘Ham House,’ by Mrs. Charles Roun- 
dell, new, . Js. Under India is ‘The Jataka,’ 
together with its commentary, 7 vols., including 
index, Triithner, IS77 (published at 9/. 9s.), 3/. 3s, 
Under London is a large-paper copy of Loftie’s 
book, 306. A copy of Cochrane-Patrick’s ‘ Medals of 
Scotland’ is also priced 30s. Menpes’s etchings, 
‘The Thames,’ are 3/. 3s. Interesting items under 
Scotland include ‘Scotland Delineated.’ in 90 large 
drawings, 2 vols., magnificently bound by Leighton 
(cost 21/.), 6/.; also Billings’s * Antiquities,’ 4 vols. 
4to, 1WI1, 3/. 3s. A set of the ‘Speaker's Com- 
mentary,’ H4 vols., is priced at 7/. 15s. ; and Speed's 
* Historie of Great Britaine,’ 1632, 2/. 12s. 67. The 
RO vols. of the “ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 
logy,” IS41-51, are priced at 3/. ISs.; and Wood's 
* Athenw Oxonienses,’ 12/. I2s. 

Mr. Clement 8. Palmer, of Bedford Hill, Balham. 
has the original manuscript of Sir Walter Besant’s 
*The Rebel Queen,’ in a case, price 20/.; a copy of 
the ‘Encyclopédie des Sciences, des Arts, et des 
Métiers,” by Diderot. D’Alembert, and others, 
©™§ vols. reyal folio, 1772, 7/. 10s.; a collection of 
Criminal Trials, among them being that of Eugene 
Aram, 1740-1844, 4/. 18s.; and a rare assortment of 
playbills, 1833-9, 4/. ISs. Other items are a cata- 
logue of a portion of the library of the Duke of 
Norfolk, in manuscript, 1809, 3/. 13s. 6¢.; Buck's 
‘History of the Royal Society,’ 1756, 4 vols, fto, 
©4..: the *Memoirs’ of Castelnau, Bruxelles, 1731, 
©? a curious old newspaper, Rehearsals or, a 
View of the Times, 1708, very searce, 35s. ; and Book 
of Common Prayer, with the form to be used yearly 
on 2 September for the Fire of London, Oxford, 


printed at the Theater, 1682, scarce, 30s. 


Messrs. Sotheran have a special catalogue of | 


works on mathematical, physical, and chemical 
subjects, including the library of the late Prof. 
Williamson. Among many items of interest we 
find ‘Agricola de Re Metallica,’ 1561, 1/. 15s. The 


author, whose real name was Bauer, was the first | 


to give a full account of the chemistry of metals. 


A copy of the American Chemical Society's Journal, 
1879-1904, is marked cheap at 27/. 10s.: and 
nalen der Chemie und Pharmacie von Liebig, 
Leipzig, 1832-87, 251 vols. in 211, original issue 
throughout, is priced 1057. There is a tine set of 
the Chemical Society, 1849-97, 57/. 10s. Digby's * Of 
the Sympathetick Powder,’ 1669, is ISs. Digby 
first described his well-known weapon salve, or 
powder of sympathy, at Montpellier in 1658. The 
wound was not to be brought in contact with the 
powder, but a bandage was to be taken from the 
wound and immersed in the powder, and kept 
there until the wound healed. Digby stated that 
“James L. was greatly impressed by its eilicacy, 
and that Bacon registered it in his scientitic col- 
lections (Sidney Lee). Under Huygens are Opera 
Varia,’ with 56 plates, 4 vols. 4to, 1724, 10s., and 
*‘Traité de la Lumiére,’ tall copy, very rare, 
160), 3/. lov. Huygens was the constructor of the 
pendulum clock, following out the idea first sug- 
gested by Galileo; and by means of an improved 
telescope of his own construction, in 1655 he dis- 
covered Saturn's ring and its fourth satellite. He 
was also the discoverer of polarization. Moxon’s 
* Mechanick Exercises,’ 1677-83, very rare, is IS/. 18s, 
He was the tirst of English letter-cutters who 
reduced to rule the art which before him had been 
practised but by guess. ‘There isa fine set of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
1665-1895, 4to, 200 vols. in IS9, very scarce, 225/. 
A supplement to the catalogue contains the more 
important works on the subjects published within 
the last twenty years. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a cata- 
logue devoted to Shakespeare and the drama. 
In it are included Inchbald’s ‘ British Theatre,’ 
42 vols., 1S0S-9, 5/. 5s. ; Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Story 
of Nell Gwyn,’ 1852, 1/.; Maidment and Logan‘s 
‘Dramatists of the Restoration,’ 1872, 3/. 3s.; 
Poole’s ‘ Parnassus,’ 1677, 1/. 17s. Ged. Under Shake- 
speare are a number of editions; also 27 fine 
portraits from the collection of the late T. Birchall, 
v/. 10s. Other items comprise quarto facsimiles by 
Griggs and Pretorius, a complete set, 43 vols., 
ISSI-O1, 14/7. l4x.: a copy of ‘The Shakspeare 
Gallery,’ Tilt, IS87, 1/. 10s. ; and * The Itinerant,’ 
by Ryley, IS17-27, 3/. 10s. There are a number of 
collections of Manchester play bills. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
nolices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. b. F. and others.—We cannot undertake to 
notify occasional correspondents when replies 
appear to queries in which they are specially 
interested. 

J.R.W.S. (Pain: Again ”).—The rime is per- 
fectly legitimate. 

S. K. D. (“Jolly as a Sandboy”).—The phrase is 
S. ix. 331; 4" 8. v. 257. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver.- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C, 


discussed at 


~ 
2/. 10s 
Mr. Charles Higham has a stock-revision cata 
| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(APRIL). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M VOYNICH, 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Early Printed Books, 


Woodcuts, English Literature, 


Shakesperiana. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


W. GLAISHER’S 


NEW GENERAL 


CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS, 


SPRING, 1905, 
Is Now Ready, and can be bad on application. 


It contains many IMPORTANT BOOKS, offered at a 


GREAT REOUCTION in price by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘WILLIAM BROWN, 
26, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| CATALOGUE No. 158, containing Books with 
COLOURED PLATES, and other Illustrated 
Volumes—Standard Works—First Editions, &c. 


Sent post free to Collectors. 
' List of Wants receive careful attention. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 


PHILOLOGY, PLACE-NAMES, &c. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


| 


LATBLY PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF TOPOGRAPHICAL 
| BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &c., 


| Of Great Britain and Ireland, comprising County and 
| Local Histories, Views, &c. Over 2,100 Items, many old, 

scarce, and unique. Special Collections relating to 
| LONDON, BRIGHTON, &c. Post free. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Books and Engravings Bought. 


53, 


C. RICHARDSON, 
Dealer in all Classes of Second-hand Books, 


10, EXCHANGE ARCADE, AND 
207, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Post free on application, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
PURCHASED. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 


54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A large STOCK of OLD and RARE BOOKS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, including Poetry and 
the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
famous Authors—Manuscripts—I\lustrated Books, 


&c, 
CATALOGUES free on application. 
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SOME DISTINGUISHED VICTIMS OF THE SCAFFOLD. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A, 
With 21 Illustrations Reproduced in Facsimile from Contemporary Prints and Broadsides, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. net. 


Among the famous cases dealt with are those of Miss Blandy, the Perreaus, William Wynne 
Ryland, John Hadfield the seducer of the Beauty of Buttermere, and Henry Fauntleroy. The Author 
bas taken nothing at second hand, but, as the bibliographies in the book will show, has dived deep into 
contemporary literature, and has in more than one case settled a disputed point once and for all. 


THE LIFE STORY OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE, 
COUNTESS OF DERBY. 
By MARY C. ROWSELL. 


Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63, net. 


THE DRYDEN HOUSE MEMOIRS. 
A Series of Reprints of Historical Authorities in a cheap and handy form. 


Each Volume small crown Svo, with Photogravure Portraits and Maps, 3+. 6d. net in buckram ; 
4s. 6d. net in limp roan. 


1. MEMOIRS of the LIFE of COLONEL HUTCHINSON. Written by his 


Widow, LUCY. (1615-1664.) 
2. MEMOIRS and TRAVELS of SIR JOHN RERESBY, Bart. (1634-1689.) 
3. HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME (1772-1784). By Sir 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 


4. MEMOIRS and TRAVELS of MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS, COUNT DE 


BENYOWSKI. Written by HIMSELF. (1741-1786.) 


NEW POCKET SERIES OF FAMOUS COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 
Small pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net cloth; 2s. net leather. 

The LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir E. Arnold. 

The SONG CELESTIAL. By Sir E. Arnold. 

ORIENTAL POEMS. Selected from the Works of Sir E. Arnold. 

The DHAMMAPADA. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

The QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by E. H. Whinfield. 

The EPIC of HADES. By Sir Lewis Morris. 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. Translated by F. W. Bourdillon. 

The BREITMANN BALLADS. (Selected.) By Charles G. Leland. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limtrep, Dryden House, 43, Gerrard Street, W, 
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